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the most beautiful, 
exctting 
new typewriter 
since 
typing went 


electric! 





THE NEW REMINGTON ELECTRIC OuTSTYLES, OUTPERFORMS, 
OUTSMARTS AND OUTDATES ANY OTHER ELECTRIC IN THE FIELD 


Breathtaking breakthrough into tomorrow! The new Remington Electric heralds a 
new dawn of typing ease and comfort for secretaries—a new age of impeccable 
correspondence for letter-signing executives, too. Available in 6 soft 

pastel colors, this fine performer speedily moves mountains of paperwork. 

See the new Remington Electric at your local Remington Rand office today! 


Hlemington. Bland 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 








{t’s a surprisingly fast and 
low-cost way to copy records 
of any type or size. Up to500 
items can be photographed 
in a minute . . . up to 60 pictures on one 
cent’s worth of film. 


ee os 












Thousands of 
concerns (in 
more than 100 
different types of 
business) are using this unique 
photographic process to speed their 
daily business routines. Space savings of 99% 
and greater protection are extra dividends! 












Principal use in business is to eliminate, 
or greatly reduce, hand copying on all 
record-keeping jobs. Retail 
stores, for example, use Re- 
cordak microfilming to cut 
down on posting operations 
and get bills out four times 
faster! Another use ends the 
need for a tedious description 
of all checks received. 


New Recordak tech- 
niques in 35mm micro- 
filming are a boon to 
drafting rooms—cut need for blue- 
prints, speed communications, save space, 
increase protection. 


S=RECORDEK” 


(Subsidiary of East Kodak C 
Originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 33rd year 
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IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 





What everyone in business 
should know about 
RECORDAK microfilming! 


New film-coding advances, 
such as Kodamatic indexing, 
take hunt and peck out of 
film reference . . . let you find 
any microfilmed record in 
seconds. 





Paper reproductions in vary- 
ing sizes can be made directly 
from your microfilm records when needed. 


New RECORDAK RELIANT 500 
Microfilmer photographs up to 500 items 
a minute . . . indexes them on film. Fea- 
tures include interchangeable film units 

. which allow two (or more) depart- 
ments to microfilm with their own units 
. . . preserving their record continuity, 
and reducing need for extra microfilmers. 
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RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send free booklet giving details on new RECORDAK 
RELIANT 500 Microfilmer. 
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7 Management’s Washington Letter 
Survey indicates bad debts are getting easier to collect. 
Other signs point to probable course of business in 1961. 


10 BUSINESS OPINION: Strengthen our dollar 
Reader suggests ways to build foreign confidence in dollar, 
correct trade imbalance; urban renewal projects questioned 


16 WATCH THIS ISSUE: Higher injury pay sought 
Work-injury benefits will be hotly debated in new Congress 
as unions push for federal control and boosts in benefits 


27 TRENDS: How Kennedy views nation’s mood 
President-elect’s analysis of this country’s change in 
feeling since 1952 was important factor in his election 


31 TRENDS: Political leverage shifts 
The congressional representation of many of our states 
will be affected by recently tallied changes in population 


35 What new Congress will do 
Here’s a forecast of congressional action on legislation 
the President-elect wants in areas important to business 


38 Nine steps to personal progress 
Negative attitudes can be serious obstacles to executive 
in his search for success. Try these effective antidotes 


40 What you’d be doing in Russia 
Problems of industrial managers in the USSR far outweigh 
those of U. S. businessmen, analyst finds on Soviet tour 


42 Union job demands drive costs up 
Proposals being pressed by labor unions to hedge against 
work loss for members hamper efforts to meet competition 
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What business leaders see ahead 
Nation’s Business survey shows what top company execu- 
tives expect 1961 to bring in sales, jobs, spending, other areas 


HOW’S BUSINESS? Today’s outlook 
Christmas, other retail sales this month expected to rise 
two per cent over year ago; farm land values tapering off 


Where tax cuts could come from 
Can we expect tax reform in ’61 or ’62? Will government 
spending rise or fall in years ahead? Specialist answers 


SPECIAL LETTER: Foreign trade 
New foreign trade trends shaping up; what analysis shows; 
which countries are our best customers; look at the future 


How to spot losing operations 
These checkpoints will help you decide when your low-profit 
operations should be liquidated to yield low-cost capital 


New sources of electric power are coming 
Research proves fuel cell, plasma generator hold promise 
for major breakthroughs as technical problems are solved 


KEYS TO EXECUTIVE SUCCESS III: How to use power 
Making the most effective use of executive power is not an 
easy job. Here are some revealing and useful suggestions 


Find indispensable man—then fire him 
Men who seek to dominate everything touching on their job 
can be a ruinous block to development of other’s talents 


EXECUTIVE TRENDS: A job that never ends 
Survey shows that business leaders will use participation 
in seminars as chief self-improvement tool in year ahead 


This election may yet be lost 
It’s time for partisans to put aside their partisanship, 
close ranks behind incoming President of the United States 
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New and vastly improved 
Bell services like these 


can boost profits for you! 





You’re looking at just a few of the many new-and-improved communica- 
tions products the Bell System has available today. They are the result of a 
never-ending research and development program aimed at improving operat- 
ing efficiency and profits for businesses like yours. 


These advanced products and services didn’t just happen. They were 
tailored to meet specific needs of businessmen . . . in Purchasing, Produc- 
tion, Administration, Sales, Warehousing, Traffic, Shipping and Account- 
ing operations. 

They can serve you in many ways . . . to reduce time-consuming detail, 
sharpen your sales efforts, improve your service to customers, lower your 
operating costs, and increase your profits. Nowhere will you find better, 
faster internal or external communications services. 
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An experienced telephone “es 
man like this will tell you 
all about them...any time! . 
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He’s a Bell Telephone Communications Consultant ... uniquely qualified 
to help you. He’s far more than an equipment salesman. He’s an analyst, 
a methods expert, a man thoroughly trained and experienced in the prac- 
tical application of communications to business needs. 


Have a talk with this man. He'll bring you up-to-date on the latest 
advances in Bell System communications. He'll appraise your daily opera- 
tions, the layout of your premises, and your present communications . . 
to determine if and how new facilities can be of service to you. 


Just call your telephone business office and ask for a Communications 
Consultant. He will visit you at your convenience. 












ARE YOU 
A WEIGHTLIFTER? 


if NOT. = a you needa Renault Petit-Panel or Hi-Boyin your business. Cargo is lifted only 14 in. 
through full-opening, full-height rear and side doors. No rear engine or old-fashioned frame for your loads to be 
lifted up onto. In other domestic and imported compact trucks loads must be lifted from 20 to 30 inches! /Renault 
panels have greatest payload capacity (1950 lbs.), highest cubic capacity (up to 236 cu. ft. in the Hi-Boy, 202 cu. ft. 
in the Petit-Panel), shortest overall length (161-inch length means easiest parking), sharpest turning radius (15 fet. 
radius, 30 ft. circle), and smoothest ride (independent coil springs on all four wheels). / Renault economy features 
include: up to 25 m.p.g., low initial price, 50% faster loading and unloading and unequalled maneuverability. 
This means substantially lower per-ton-mile-costs than 


with any other panel truck, domestic or imported. a e ng A U LT T Fe U Cc «q fe 


WE INVITE COMPARISON! 
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RENAULT INC., Truck Dept. 
750 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

I am interested in finding out more about the Renail 
Petit-Truck line. Please send me the brochure. 















ADDRESS. —_— 








CITY & STATE 





PETIT-PANEL has maximum loadability with rear doors 43 ins. wide 
by 52 ins. high. Sliding safety door is 27 ins. wide by 53 ins. high. 
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CONGRESS next month will get off to 
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fast Start. 

Here are key issues to watch: 
Area redevelopment--This will come up 
early, involve federal spending programs 
in regions with pockets of unemployment. 
Federal education--Big spending plan 

will be proposed for paying teacher 
salaries, building local classrooms at 
expense of all U. S. taxpayers. 

Wage controls--Minimum pay, now $1 an 
hour, may go up 25 per cent, law 
extended to millions more workers. 

Socialized medicine--Hard pressure 
will come to put medical care program 
for old people into social security 
package. 

Spending--Federal budget will shoot up 
under pressure for increased 
expenditures for defense, foreign aid, 
government reclamation projects. 

Labor legislation=--Move will get under 
way early in congressional session to 
eliminate Section 14(b) from Taft- 
Hartley law. 

That's section which makes state 
right-to-work laws possible. 

Its elimination would wipe out state 
laws against compulsory unionism. 

Congress also will be asked to approve 
federal standards for jobless pay. 

Picketing provision of labor law will 
be another hot issue, hard pressure on 
Congress to weaken restrictions. 

Also coming up early in new session 
of Congress: 

Legislative proposals for more urban 
renewal, more spending for government 
housing programs. 

Look on page 35 for details. 


HIGHER VOLUME--lower profit. 
That, in nutshell, is business outlook 
for year ahead. 


NUMBERS TO HELP YOU with perspective: 
Total value of all goods and services 
produced in U. S. in '60 will likely rur 
to about $504 billion. 
For '6l: Probably around $512 billion. 


P OUTLOOK IS BASED on assumption that 
economy will continue in sideslip for 
another six months, then start upward. 

A year from now total output of goods 
and services could rise to annual rate 
of $520 billion. 





PB PROFITS, under pressure from higher 


production costs, point lower. 

Peak rate for profits was reached year 
and a half ago--running then at annual 
rate of $51.7 billion. 

That was spring of '59. 

Sharp decline set in. 

Lift came with $48.8 billion profit 
rate during first part of '60. 

Then new decline became evident. 

Profits have been slipping downward 
ever since. 

Forecasters think before-tax profits 
will do well to hold at $40 billion 
during year ahead. 


ECONOMIC DETAILS--what business 
leaders see ahead--appear on page 44. 


BAD DEBTS are getting easier to 
collect. 

Finding is indicated by collectibility 
index compiled by American Collectors 
Association--nationwide association of 
collection agencies. 

This indicator shows: 

Overdue bills are easier to collect 
now than at any time during first half 
of °6O. 

Collectors say: 

"Consumers are Showing stronger 
poSition in paying past due accounts. 

"Reports indicate that strengths and 
weaknesses are regional in nature." 

Example of regional weakness: 

Repossessions are heaviest in coal 
mining belt. 

Unemployment is problem there. 

Indication of strength: 

Collection agencies note that average 
payment is larger than year ago. 


USE OF CONSUMER CREDIT, slowing down 
recently, will jump ahead soon. 

That's expectation of credit Special- 
ists in Washington and elsewhere. 

Jump ahead, specialists say, will be 
followed by period of paying off consumer 
debts. 

That means: 

Consumer credit outstanding may decline 
during early months of '6l. 

After that? 

New increase iS expected to come after 
midyear. 


HERE'S CURRENT credit situation: Con- 
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sumers owe more than $54 billion as 
Christmas season gets underway. 

About $12 billion is noninstallment 
credit (including $4.5 billion charge 
accounts). 

Remaining $42 billion is installment 
accounts, about 40 per cent of which is 
owed for purchase of automobiles. 

About a fourth is owed on consumer 
goods, another fourth represents 
personal cash loans. 

Remaining 10 per cent represents loans 
for repair and modernization. 


TOTAL CONSUMER DEBT at this time is 
about $5 billion higher than year ago. 
It's up $8.4 billion in two years. 
It's more than $15 billion higher than 
five years ago. 
Year from now? 
Analysts think total outstanding will 
be about $2 billion higher. 


BIG CONSUMER DEBT reason to worry? 

Emphatically not, say specialists. 

To back up their view, they point to 
charts showing that consumers regularly 
pay off their debts, that half now are 
debt free. 

Consumers currently are paying off 
obligations at rate of nearly $5 billion 
a month. 

That's more than $400 million a month 
higher than repayments a year ago. 

But new debt commitments slightly 
exceed pay-off rate so that total debt 
outstanding is edging upward. 


PU. S. TALKING itself into recession? 

Could be--to some extent. 

Many businessmen and economists think 
first half of ‘61 will be level or dip 
Slightly, followed by general upturn in 
final half of next year. 

Dip inevitable? 

Not at all, Say some economists. 

Gloom talkers are helping to scare 
consumers into don't=-buy-now mood. 


THERE'S MONEY ENOUGH in circulation, 
income enough--if it were being sSpent-- 
to avoid economic dip. 

What's wrong is that Americans think 
we're at brink of recession. 

"Convince them we're not," economist 
Says, “and business will start moving 
up again." 





HERE'S BACKGROUND: 

Step 1--Consumers, during early months 
of '60, were confident about the future, 
spending at high rate. 

Step 2--Confronted with speculation 
that national economy was headed for 
downswing, consumers at midyear began to 
feel reluctant, expressed this feeling 
in surveys of consumer attitudes. 

Step 3--Bad economic news persisted, 
cauSing consumers actually to hold off 
purchases. 

Then this happened: 

After-tax personal income rose by 
$3.4 billion at annual rate but personal 
consumption fell by $500 million. 

Personal savings were boosted from 
annual rate of $22.5 billion a year ago 
to $29 billion in latest tabulation. 

That means: 

Americans, saving $6.60 out of each 
$100 of after-tax income a year ago, 
boosted savings rate to $8.10 per $100. 

Specialist sums up: 

Most Americans wouldn't have known 
that economic clouds were gathering on 
horizon if they hadn't read newspapers. 


LOOK AT THESE FACTS: 
Personal income now is running about 
$19 billion a year higher than year ago. 
What's happening to the money? 
About $12.5 billion is going into 
consumption, $6.5 billion being saved. 
For every $2 of increased income being 
spent, $1 is being saved. 


LOOK ANOTHER WAY at these facts: 
Americans are saving $34 out of each 
$100 of take-home income gain. 
That's $27 more than average for past 
five years. 


TOP WASHINGTON economist reasons this 
way: 

If, out of higher annual pay Americans 
are getting now, they saved only as much 
as average for past five years, they'd 
boost consumption by annual rate of more 
than $5 billion. 

"That much increase," he points out, 
"is enough to stave off decline during 
early part of '6l." 


DON'T OVERLOOK THE IMPACT of 
government purchases on business. 
Each time consumers Spend $3.25 for 
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food, clothing, shelter, appliances, 
cars, other goods, government spends $1 
for tanks, missiles, planes, ships, 
sewers, airports, streets, new 
buildings, etc. 


p GOVERNMENT SPENDING points up. 

Some analysts look for budget deficit 
when fiscal year ends next June. 

That's revision downward from formerly 
anticipated $1.1 billion surplus. 

Next month you'll get new estimate of 
fiscal finance from outgoing President 
Eisenhower. 

Also coming next month: 

President Eisenhower's estimate of 
federal spending and revenue for 
fiscal *62. 

Soon after Senator Kennedy takes 
office in January he'll also deliver 
messages to Congress. 

In those messages you'll get another 
version of economic outlook, prospects 
for federal revenue and taxation. 


PFINDING EXECUTIVES to fill jobs is one 
business that's booming. 

Executive placement firm in New York 
says it is making half again as many 
placements as a year ago. 

Reason: Companies are trying hard to 
get better men in key jobs. 

That's result of top management's 
planning for the future. 

There's plenty of shifting going on 
even within companies, too. 

In some cases, placement firms are 
asked to search for executive talent in 
order to compare men already working 
for the firm with those working for 
other companies. 


ASK YOUR LEGAL ADVISER to keep close 
watch on business regulatory agencies. 

Some changes will become evident in 
early months of new year. 

Here's why: 

Key agencies will get new members who 
can change philosophy of regulation. 

Agencies theoretically are independent 
of control or pressure by Administration 
in White House. 

But President-elect Kennedy, shortly 
after he takes office Jan. 20, will have 
a chance to set future pattern of 
business regulation through appointment 
of men whose philosophies he approves. 
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APPOINTMENTS TO WATCH: 
National Labor Relations Board. 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Federal Communications Commission. 

Interstate Commerce Commission. 

President-elect Kennedy will name one 
member each to above agencies. 

He'll name two members to five-member 

Federal Power Commission. 


WILL SUPREME COURT SWING more toward 
liberalism--or conservatism? 

Clues to future decisions may come in 
early months ahead. 

Two of Court's justices are expected 
to retire--Felix Frankfurter and Hugo 
Black. 

Court now is often split with five to 
four decisions. 

Presidential appointments could tip 
scales toward liberal side. 

Personal philosophies of new justices 
will provide first important hint to 
future course of judicial decisions. 


TRENDS: Engineers estimate $15,000 
cost for putting each pound of satellite 
payload into 300-mile-high orbit. New 
vehicle may cut cost to $600 a pound.... 

U. S., only one of world's 117 
nations, has six per cent of world's 
population, consumes third of world's 
output of goods and services, produces 
half the world's energy output.... 

Labor unions average one strike every 
four days at Air Force missile bases for 
12 months. Total of 78,400 man-days 
lost puts construction of missile bases 
three to six months behind schedule. 


CAN YOU NAME America's best foreign 
customers? 

Some changes are taking place you'll 
want to know about. 

Here's a test to try your skill. 

Name, in order of importance among the 
countries listed below, nations you 
think buy most U. S. goods. 





Mexico India 

Italy West Germany 
United Kingdom France 
Venezuela Japan 

Canada Australia 





Now turn to page 63. 

There you'll find answers--plus timely, 
useful, important information on foreign 
trade trends. 











A new word, which means more than automation, 
for it is the custom-fitted application of today’s finest 


automation equipment to your particular needs... 


This announcement is a culmination of Friden’s years in integrated data 
processing. Friden’s assumption of responsibility for the most important 
phase of automation—its practical application. 

The first step to PractiMation is a critical analysis of your office. Second, 
an outline of objectives for increasing its efficiency (without personnel 
changes). Then, consult your Friden man. He is an expert, and has solved 
a good many problems like yours. His help can be invaluable. 

Next, you need equipment that can be used by your present employees 
without special training; equipment which is sanely priced, easy to install. 
And, above all, equipment which is expansible with your business. 


Here are some good examples: 

A. Friden SBT Calculator—the famous 
“Thinking Machine of American Business.” 
Touch-one-key simplicity. Performs more 
steps in figure-work without operator deci- 
sions than any other calculating machine 
ever developed. 

B. Friden COMPUTYPER® (Model CTS)— 
produces a complete invoice in one operation 
with virtually no operator intervention. 
Reads alpha-numeric data from tape, edge- 
punched cards, or tab cards; accepts variable 
data through typewriter keyboard. Machine 
also punches selected data in tape or cards 





for statistical reports. The Computyper and 
any good typist make up an entire billing 
department. 

C. Friden ADD-PUNCH® (Model APT) —A 
Data Processing machine, the APT produces 
a printed tape, and a punched tape for sub- 
sequent processing. 


These are just three. Friden’s full line of adding 
machines, calculators, accounting machines, 
mail room equipment, and ‘‘Tape Talk” IDP 
equipment can fully automate your office. Call 
your Friden man today, or write directly to 
Friden, Inc. 


© 1960 FRIDEN, INC. 


Kriden 


FRIDEN, INC., SAN LEANORO, CALIFORNIA ® SALES, INSTRUCTION AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT U.S. AND WORLD.- 
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Business opinion: 


Ways to 
strengthen 
our dollar 


Traveling in Europe this year I got 
the impression in talking with fi- 
nancial people of several countries 
that their primary concern was that 
we halt the rising cumulative bal- 
ance against us. 

They realize we cannot eliminate 
further imbalance immediately, 
but, if we show we are cognizant of 
the problem by making a beginning 
toward corrective measures, it 
would insure maintenance of confi- 
dence in the dollar. Although no 
western European nation would ar- 
bitrarily take any steps to embar- 
rass us, that does not mean that 
they would not run if they conclud- 
ed that it was in their self-interest 
to do so. 

Obviously, one of the things that 
could be done without too much 
damage to the export picture would 
be a gradual reduction in the sup- 
porting civilian group. It may be 
true that our (military) installa- 
tions in Germany have a major re- 
straining value, but it would appear 
that a hard core of technicians, 
Army intelligence people, and knowl- 
edgeable officers would be more ef- 
fective and less expensive. Also, we 
might take another look at some 
of the handouts to so-called under- 
developed countries, such as Laos, 
Cambodia and the like, where the 
multilateral effects are not nearly 
as important to us as they are else- 
where. 

While our trade balance is still 
on the credit side, we are losing 
ground in manufactured products. 

Corrective measures in the tax 
treatment of depreciation would re- 
sult in a considerable expansion in 
replacement of machine tools and 
equipment. This would help our own 
economy and in time would improve 
our competitive position, particu- 
larly as against those countries 
which have more efficient modern 
equipment. 

RICHARD WAGNER 


Chairman of the Board 
Champlin Oil & Refining Co. 
Chicago, Ill, 


PSince Mr. Wagner’s letter was 
written, President Eisenhower has 
taken steps to reduce the deficit m 
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How 
about 
available 


TRANSPORTATIO 







_... that’s a 
big question 
when selecting 
a plant site 





And one big reason why so many nationally-known firms 
have selected a site in “U.P.” territory is that they’re 
assured of convenient and dependable freight and pas- 
senger service. No question about that. 


For confidential and helpful information about our fully 
developed plant sites and many other choice industrial 
locations in the eleven western states we serve, call on 
your nearest U.P. office or get in touch with us direct. 
We'll be pleased to serve you. 
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our balance of payments. But the 
problem will continue for the Ken- 
nedy Administration. 


Is urban “‘aid’’ sound? 

In NATION’S BUSINESS for 
October, under the subtitle ‘“Con- 
struction” your writer ends _ his 
comments with these words con- 
cerning federal subsidies for local 
public housing: 

“Trends in costs and revenues— 
coupled with the fact that the pro- 
gram commits the federal govern- 
ment to payments for as long as 
40 years—are generating tremen- 
dous future obligations.” 

I am deeply concerned with this 
statement since we in Santa Clara 
are about to enter a contract with 
the federal government for an ur- 
ban renewal project which will be 
subsidized in part with federal 
funds under the Housing Act of 
1949. 

The problems confronting the 
people of Santa Clara and the ap- 
parent pitfalls inherent in such a 
program are serious and varied. 

Admitted inadequacies of urban 
renewal legislation and the waste 
and delays encountered in the pro- 
grams were quite evident in the 
various statements made before the 
House Subcommittee on Housing 
during the hearings of May 23 
through May 27. 

After studying the transcript of 
these hearings, it is doubtful in my 
mind that urban renewal will be a 
satisfactory solution to our prob- 
lem. 


EDWARD F. GALLEGOS 
Santa Clara, Calif. 


You can’t win ’em all... 

I have not read your magazines 
upon arrival . . . They just go to 
waste here and are discarded ...I 
have a limited time for publications 
and the ones that I prefer I read... 

I sincerely cannot see where this 
publication can benefit us in any 
way. 

SID RUBENSTEIN 


Kean’s Co. 
Biloxi, Miss. 


.. . but many are won 
Your magazine is one of the few 
that is read cover to cover with 
great enthusiasm. It has been a 
great help to me. 
Keep up the good work. 
GLENDON C. GREENIA 
Contract Administrator 


Scott Aviation Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 


“How to Sell Today” [October] 
is one of the best and most far- 
sighted analyses of the salesman 
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NOW! A BUILT-FOR- 
BUSINESS TRUNK | 
WITH BUMPER-LEVEL | | 
LOADING! 6] 


CATE weTEemeRy 


The most surprising thing about this 
new Chevy trunk is that it’s even 
bigger than it looks. That’s because 
practically every inch of its cubic 
capacity is usable space. The first 
thing we did was move the spare tire 
up out of the way onto a raised plat- 
form. Then we built a deep well into 
the floor where the gas tank usually is 
(the tank’s been moved forward out 
of the way along with the tire), to 
give you 15% greater height for stack- 
ing luggage and odd-size objects. And 
to make sure this would be the most 
practical trunk ever, we lowered the 
loading height right down to the 
bumper! (Chevy’s also wonderfully 


CHEVROLET § 





easy to load from the side—thanks to 
its extra-wide deck lid.) 

You'll find that the rest of this 
Chevy for ’61 makes every bit as good 
sense as the trunk. Those easier-to- 
get-into door openings, for instance, 
that are as much as half a foot wider. 
The higher, more comfortable seats. 
And the extra leg room in the front— 
plus greater foot room in the back. 
These are just a few of the many built- 
for-business benefits that will help you 
get more out of your Chevy from the 
time you buy it till the day you trade 
it in. See your dealer soon for all the 
details. . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


The fleet car America likes to do business with! cuEVROLET | 








Naranche-Konda Co., builders of quality roads, paves the way 
for progress throughout the Butte, Montana area. This company 
paves the way for protection of its covered employees and their 
dependents through a New York Life Employee Protection Plan. 








‘Our New York Life 
Employee Benefit Plan is a year ’round 


present for our people...’’ 


SAYS MICHAEL J. NARANCHE, 
President of Naranche-Konda Co., 
Butte, Montana. “‘What’s more, our 
employees doubly appreciate the bene- 
fits our plan provides their families.” 


More and more companies with four 
or more employees are finding New 
York Life’s Employee Protection Plans 
a timely present that extends through- 
out the year. These plans offer a wide 
choice of coverages including: life in- 
surance, weekly indemnity*, medical 
care benefits, and in most states major 
medical coverage. 


. IMPORTANT EXTRA! Additional per- 
sonal or business insurance may be 
purchased through New York Life’s 
Nyl-A-Plan at rates lower than the 
regular monthly rates. This service, 
which may be installed with most em- 
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ployee benefit plans or separately, 
helps you and your employees develop 
sound insurance programs by coordi- 
nating your company benefits, includ- 
ing Social Security, with personal in- 
surance. Nyl-A-Plan helps to protect 
your investment in your entire em- 
ployee benefit program. 


Talk to your New York Life Agent 
now. Or write: New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., Dept. NB-9, 51 Madison 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. (In Canada: 
443 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Individual policies or group contract issued, depending 

upon number of employees and applicable state law. 
*Weekly indemnity not available in states with 

compulsory disability or cash sickness laws. 








and his duties that we have ever 
read. 

However, we hasten to add that it 
is in keeping with the high stand- 
ards of your most excellent maga- 
zine, which we would not be without. 


EDESTES 


President 
Ed Estes Company, Ine, 
Dallas, Tex. 


“How to Sell Today” is certainly 
an excellent version of today’s sell- 
ing requirements. 

BAILEY E. PRICE 


Sales Manager 
National Electric Coil 
Columbus, Ohio 


“How to Sell Today” is a splendid 
article I would like to give to the 
salesmen of our company. 


T. 0. DUFF 


Duff Brothers, Ine. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


“First Aid for Worried Workers” 
[September] is well written and 
covers many essential points. I be- 
lieve it will be helpful to keep this 
article on hand. 


D. L. LASZKO 

Truck Advertising Department 
Ford Motor Company 
Dearborn, Mich. 


The excellent article, ‘““Take Credit 
for Hidden Pay,” [October] could 
be used by our agents to help keep 
their policyholders sold on the value 
of their Nylic insurance programs. 

We are continually impressed 
with both the quality of your sub- 
scribers and the vitality and over- 
all excellence of your editorial policy. 


EARLE BOWER 


Advertising Assistant 
New York Life Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Spotting initiative 

The article, “Eight Tests Spot In- 
itiative,’” [March] will be of par- 
ticular interest to our engineering 
supervisors. 

May we reprint the article for 
distribution within our Fort Worth 
plant? 

R. H. HUGGINS 
Director of Engineering 
Training 
Convair 
Sie Fort Worth, Tex. 
Permission granted. 


NB on recommended list 

May we reprint “Test Your Sense 
of Closure,” [January 1959]? This 
article is on a list of reference ma- 
terial recommended to our manage- 
ment personnel in preparation for 
a managers’ meeting scheduled for 
the latter part of this month. 


VINCENT C. CROWLEY 


Assistant to the President 
Crowley’s Milk Company, Inc. 
_ , Binghamton. N, Ps 
Permission granted. 
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The new Smith-Corona 400 at Knoll Associates 















i 2 OBES ae 

1. Push-Button ribbon control, ex- 
clusive on the 400, selects carbon or 
fabric ribbon at the touch of a finger. 







2. Automatic paper Injector guaran- 
tees quick, in-and-out handling of every 
page and perfectly placed margins. 


é Pe. 
3. Push-Button Copymatic impression 
control automatically assures you of 
perfect originals and crisper carbons. 






4. Push-Button word control corrects 
errors instantly, automatically provides 
norma!, half and expand spacing. 





5. Push-Button ON-OFF switch lights 
up when the power is on. No fumbling 
under the keyboard for hidden switches. 


Introducing Push-Button Typing 


on the 


EASY-TO-USE PUSH-BUTTONS con- 
trol every one of the features on the 
fast, quiet, new Smith-Corona 400 
Electric. What’s more, the keyboard is 
gently curved to fit the typist’s fingers. 
Its slope is comfortably correct. m The 
result is the easiest typing your sec- 
retary has ever enjoyed. 

Inside, the 400 makes use of the 


very latest engineering achievements. 
Itis the world’s most advanced electric 
typewriter. @ The result is the best- 
looking letters you have ever signed. 

Call your Smith-Corona represent- 
ative for a demonstration of the new 
400 Electric. Or just write on your 
letterhead to the address at the right. 


FREE 64-PAGE “BUYERS’ DIGEST OF TYPEWRITER FACTS” 





s/c 





new Smith-Corona 400 


The complete, colorful, in- 
formative guide to typewriters, 
compiled by Smith-Corona to 
give you all the facts you need 
before you buy. For a free Buyers! 

copy, call your Smith-Corona Digest opal 
representative or write Smith- Typ ewrit- 


Corona, Syracuse 1, N.Y. No 
c 
obligation, of course. er Facts 





SMITH - CORONA 


OIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC, 








How to build 
your own 
retirement plan 


... With a chance 
to grow 


M*™ a retirement income that looked | 


pretty good twenty years ago looks 
pretty pinched now. Are you going to have 
enough income to retire some day in real 
independence and comfort? 

Here’s a booklet that might help you 
build the kind of income you’d like to have. 
It’s called “DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS.” 
And it’s a simple, helpful guide to wise in- 
vestment in common stock for an income 
that has a chance to grow as the years 
go by. 

You’ll find a list of stocks that have paid 
progressively higher dividends in recent 
years. Also the records of more than 400 
stocks that have paid a cash dividend every 
year from 25 to 112 years! And much addi- 
tional valuable information. The coupon 
below will bring you a copy without charge. 


For seasoned advice 

When you invest you'll also need the 
experienced help of a nearby Member Firm 
of the New York Stock Exchange. Drop in 
for a cordial welcome and knowledgeable 
advice. They’ll help you get facts in order to 
invest wisely and reduce risks. Tips or 
rumors are never enough. Be sure to ask 
them also about bonds or preferred stock. 
And when you invest . . . use only money not 
needed for living expenses or emergencies. 

Clip the coupon now before you forget it. 
You'll enjoy the booklet it brings free. It 





may start you on the way to a growing | 
income and more comfortable retirement. | 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York. 


Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock Exchange in the 
stock broker section of the ‘“‘Yellow Pages.” 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- 
ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the 
New York Stock Exchange, Dept. R-30, 

P. O. Box 1070, New York 1, N.Y. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER 
| THE YEARS, a basic guide for common 
| stock investment.” 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Name. 





Address. 








Broker, if any 
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Unions will step up drive 
for federalized injury pay 


COMPENSATION for work injuries 
will be an important issue in the 
new Congress and in most state leg- 
islatures which convene next month. 

Whatever the outcome, employer 
costs for workmen’s compensation 
are likely to rise as a result of dou- 
ble-barreled pressure on the states 
to improve benefits. 

Labor union officials really want 
federal control of workmen’s com- 
pensation and are using the prob- 
lems of atomic radiation injuries as 
a lever to get it. But at the same 
time they will keep pushing for 
higher benefits and wider coverage 
under state laws. 

Business groups want to keep 
control in the states where it has 
been for 20 years with adequate 
safeguards against injury and ade- 
quate protection for those who are 
injured. 

Both the cost to employers and 
the benefits available to injured 
workers have risen steadily. Over 
the past 10 years, the cost, paid en- 
tirely by employers, has doubled to 
about $1.5 billion a year. Part of this 
increase is due to increased employ- 
ment and expanded coverage. 

Statutory benefits—what the state 
laws allow injured workers—have 
risen about 30 per cent over the 
same period, according to the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation In- 
surance. 

The cost of living, on the other 
hand, has risen only about 21 per 
cent, or about two thirds as much 
as available benefits. 

Steps are being taken to improve 
workmen’s compensation laws, 
strengthen state control, and re- 
duce injuries. 

The Council of State Govern- 
ments, an official agency of the 
states, has an Advisory Committee 
on Workmen’s Compensation draft- 
ing a set of principles which can be 
put into a suggested model law 
which states might follow. 

The committee’s work, which will 
take about a year, can help the 
states keep their laws abreast of cur- 


rent hazards and economic condi- 
tions. 

Some observers see the social se- 
curity law’s recent coverage of 
permanent and total disability as 
raising a threat of federalization of 
workmen’s compensation through 
social security. The addition of dis- 
ability benefits under social secu- 
rity creates some overlapping with 
workmen’s compensation. 

All states except three—Alabama, 
Mississippi and Wyoming—have re- 
vised their workmen’s compensation 
laws to protect workers who suffer 
from radiation injuries. 

States are continually improving 
the level of work-injury benefits, 
and enlarging the types of benefits 
and number of workers covered. 

The Department of Labor re- 
ported at midyear that at least $50 
maximum weekly benefits are being 
paid in 16 states and the District of 
Columbia. In 14 states maximum 
weekly benefits range from $40 to 
$50, and in 20 states from $30 to 
$40. 

(An analysis of all workmen’s 
compensation laws up to this year 
is available from the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, Washington 6, D. C., 
for $1. A supplement covering 1960 
changes will be published next and 
will be sent free to those who pur- 
chased the 1960 analysis. A sum- 
mary of this year’s changes may 
be obtained without cost from the 
Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington 
25, D. C.) 

Unions allege that most states 
have failed to revise their work- 
men’s compensation laws to take 
account of new hazards and to keep 
levels of benefits abreast of rising 
living costs. 

The unions’ primary goal is a 
Federal Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 

Short of a federal law, unions 
want Congress to fix the minimum 
standards which states must meet. 

The AFL-CIO’s view of a good 

(continued on page 23) 
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“mune  (zitl spends more 


workmen’s compensation law is one 
which includes: . ; 
Compulsory coverage by employ- time getting ready to fold— 
ers without regard to number of 
employes. 2 ’ : 
Benefit payments sufficient to than the entire folding job 
maintain a “decent standard of liv- | 
ing” for injured workers and their | , 
dependents, with maximum weekly would take on an FH Folding 
benefits not less than two thirds of 
the state’s average weekly wage. 


Full coverage of all occupational Machine ae -which can fold up 















i- diseases. 

Coverage of diseases caused by - : 
e atomic radiation. to 80 letters a minute. Big 
of Full medical benefits for job in- 
as juries and diseases. ; : , 
of Continuation of benefits during time Saver 1n any office! 
gh rehabilitation. 
1S- Administration under a state _ 
ri agency rather than the courts. An FH is set in seconds by 


A monopolistic state compensa- : ‘ 
tion fund. such as exists in seven |Moving two knobs on inch scales to 


be states. (More than 90 per cent of | fold sizes wanted. Makes eight 
re- workmen’s compensation insurance ; 

on ig now placed with private com- | basic folds. Takes all standard 

ay panies. ) _ |papers, from 3 by 3 to 8% by 14 
| Business groups believe experi- |, : 

ng ence will show that the states are inches. Even folds multiple or 
“mn capable of keeping their work- stapled sheets. Costs less than a 


men’s compensation laws abreast ¥ 
of changing economic conditions standard typewriter. One FH can 

















= and occupational hazards within | save time and work for several 
550 their respective jurisdictions. 
ing Allied to the issue of federal | @epartments. The FH can also be 
of vs. state responsibility is the fact | attached to PB’s Model 3300 
um that the Atomic Energy Commis- 7 : 
to sion has begun turning over to the Inserting Machine for 
to states regulatory control over peace- | combined folding and 
: ful uses of atomic energy. This is |. , 
ns proceeding under a law passed last |Imserting,. :, 
ear year to provide for cooperation be- Ask any Pitney-Bowes 
ber tween, and clarification’ of, the re- } 
C., sponsibilities of federal and state office for a demonstration. § 
960 governments in the atomic field. Or send coupon for 
and This will include handling the |, . ; 
ur problems of protection against radi- free illustrated booklet. 
aaa ation hazards and exposure. 
pri Unions contend that delegating | Free: Handy desk or wall chart of 
S, atomic energy regulation to the | postal rates, with parcel post 
a states will lead to a deterioration in | map and zone finder. 
ston the protection workers have had 
against radiation hazards under fed- 
ates eral law. 
ork- The U. S. Department of Labor 
ake is developing safety codes for vari- 
eep ous industries. The states might en- PEASE e ae aA Se Od Oe OO OMe 
sing act these codes into laws. Some [. - 
states already have adopted codes Pitney-Bowss, INc. | 
is a with respect to woodworking and =~ " 1304 Walnut Street | 
tion ison. Demolition codes seem Pitney-Bowes Stamford, Conn. | 
5 to articularly timely in view of ; 
ions Bitesive ei st eowrene awe =< FOLDERS & INSERTERS | Send free D booklet on PB Folding and | 
num wv Oe | Inserting Machines ( postal rate chart. 
The Department hopes to develop Made by the originator of | 
_ about 20 model safety codes which | the postage meter . . . 139 offices | Name | 
5 would be applicable to any state in U. S. and Canada. | 
and offer them to the states. END | Address | 
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Now, Railway Express Agency 
has a new name for the 
most complete shipping 

services in the world... 








onsen 


© \ RENEXPRESS 
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New name, new methods and equipment, new 
low rates, and a new company-wide spirit! 
That’s REA Express—ready, eager and 
able to provide you with its many services. 


REA Expressis the national and world-wide 
rail-air-sea-highway service of Railway 
Express .. . the simplest way to ship. You 
deal with just one carrier—REA~—all the 
way from origin to destination. 


You can ship anything, anywhere, any time 
via the REA network of domestic and inter- 





on-dollar modernization. 


Multimi 





national surface and air services. Nation- 
wide coverage to 23,000 communities in the 
U.S. No charge for door-to-door delivery 
(within published limits). 

New low express rates are in effect on many, 
many commodities. Now you can ship at 
rates that are comparable to—in many cases 
lower than—rates via parcel post and other 
so-called “low-cost” carriers. 


Service? No other organization can match 
REA—it’s complete! 


Ati 





This new “key-point” terminal is typ- 
ical of REA’s investment in new serv- 
ices and new ways to serve you better. 





Containerized cargo handling, piggy- 
back shipping. New REA methods 
minimize handling, simplify transfer, 
save time and costs, speed delivery. 


New over-the-road truck routes. Many 
new REA Express trucks supplement 
rail service, insure speed and fre- 
quency for intercity shippers. 


Wills 


RADIO > DISPATCHED 


AIR EXPRESS 





Air Express. This priority, low-cost 
air service of REA and the airlines 
spans the U.S. with pickup and deliv- 
ery by special Air Express trucks. 


New coordinated surface and air 
freight service enables you to combine 
air freight speed with fast REA 
pickup and delivery. 





YY 7 hee 

World-wide international services. REA 

customhouse brokers clear your ship- 

ment fast, speed it by air—or surface 
on REA’s through bill of lading. 








Special new low rates on these and many other commodities: 


e@ Sheets, towels, tablecloths 


e Photographic equipment 
and supplies 


e Hand tools 


e Farm implements and parts 
e Rugs and carpets 

e Books and printed matter 

e@ Shoes and other footwear 

e Wearing apparel This is only a partial list apply- 
ing between all points .. . call 
your local REA office if your com- 
modity is not included here. If it 
is, call for the complete rate story 
—it will show you big savings. 


~~ PLEA EXPRESS 


e Automobile, truck and trailer 
parts 


e Piece goods 
e Curtains and draperies 
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RAIL > AIR - SEA > HIGHWAY 

























































Panel Truck with double doors on both sides: $1,980. Suggested retail price, East Coast P.O.E. ©1960 Volkswagen 


Can your truck pass this test? 


The real test of a truck is not how 
much it can carry, but how little. 
Could you afford to deliver ten, twen- 
ty, or even a hundred pounds? Or 
would operating costs eat up the profit? 

The curious thing about Volks- 
wagen Trucks is that they not only 
make large loads practical, they make 
small loads profitable. 

This is one reason why you're see- 
ing so many Volkswagen Trucks 
around. Owners know a VW does its 
job at half the cost of standard half- 


tons. Half the gas, half the oil, half 
the tire wear. Even the smallest de- 
livery makes sense. 

Aren’t most of your deliveries under 
full capacity? If they are, you ought 
to look into the VW operating story. 

But if they’re not, there’s something 
else about a VW that’s important. It 
will deliver 880 pounds more than 
your present half-ton. Bouquets or 
bricks, a VW will get them there eco- 
nomically. (And when you arrive, no- 
tice how easily you unload from the 


double side doors and rear door. And 
how easily you park—a VW is 3 feet 
shorter than standard trucks.) The 
Panel Truck costs only $1,895.* 

If you wouldn’t mind paying less 
for more payload, talk to your au- 
thorized Volkswagen dealer about it. 
Or talk to any of 100,000 owners who 
road-tested and load- 
tested the VW Truck. 


*Suggested retail price, East 
Coast Port of Entry. 
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How Kennedy views 
nation’s mood 


BY EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 


THE FACT that they have been painting the White 
House this fall has no political significance. It is 
something that happens every four years at about 
this time. But the tourists and the other passersby 
have had a romantic notion about the paint job; they 
like to think “6f it as a courtesy being shown by 
President Eisenhower to President-elect Kennedy. 

Anyway, the atmosphere in this capital city is 
sharply different from what it was the last time the 
historic old mansion changed hands. 

When General Eisenhower was elected in 1952, the 
American voters seemed to be longing for tranquility, 
for a breathing spell. They had been through a gruel- 
ing two decades of crisis and excitement, a period 
that included the depression, the reforms of the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal, World War II and the Ko- 
rean war. To anyone who traveled around the United 
States in that 52 campaign, it was evident that the 
people were tired and wanted a chance to relax. In 
the slang of the time, they had had it. 

Prof. Walter Johnson of the University of Chicago 
has well described the mood in his book, “‘1600 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.” He says that General Eisenhower 
was able to tune in on the deepest instincts of a peo- 
ple who, at that stage in their history, “desired pause, 
comfort and repose.” 

And what did the American people vote for or 
against last month? Was it against pause, comfort 
and repose? The answer has to be, yes, they did— 
that is, if the election had any meaning at all. 

The chances are that not one voter in 50,000 ever 
read the 1960 Democratic platform, with its glittering 
promises for just about everybody. But the voters 
almost certainly did hear, at one time or another, 
Senator Kennedy’s battle cry: “It’s time for America 
to start moving again.” 

Also, they must have heard him say that life was 
not going to be easy in the United States if he should 
be elected President—that the election was between 
the “contented” and the “concerned.” 
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In the tumult of the campaign, the President-elect 
was accused of trying to outdo Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon in the matter of promises. True, he did 
promise to do a better job of strengthening America’s 
armed forces and of expanding the economy; he did 
promise to do more for the unemployed in the dis- 
tressed areas and for the elderly in need of medical 
care. 

All these things he promised. But he also told the 
voters bluntly that they should not expect a life of 





Senator Kennedy, postconvention underdog, 
sensed a widespread discontent in America 


ease in a Kennedy Administration. In his first major 
speech after winning the Democratic nomination, the 
speech in which he accepted the nomination at Los 
Angeles on July 15, he said this of his New Frontier: 

“It sums up not what I intend to offer the Ameri- 
can people, but what I intend to ask of them. It ap- 
peals to their pride, not their pocketbook. It holds 
out the promise of more sacrifice instead of more 
security.” 

This was a bold pronouncement. Adlai E. Steven- 
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MAROON 
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son, in accepting the Democratic nomination in 1952, 
had said something in the same tone. He talked of 
“sacrifice,” of “no gains without pains,” of “a long, 
patient, costly struggle’—and he was snowed under. 
What led Senator Kennedy to think that he could 
talk about sacrifice and get away with it in 1960 when 
the same kind of talk repelled the voters in 1952? 
Before an attempt is made to answer that question 





Razor-thin margin of 
election outcome could 
serve as brake on pro- 
grams of new President 





it might be well to offer a few observations about the 
New Englander. The future will determine how he 
will do as President, but this can be said of him now: 

He is a brilliant politician (using that word in 
the sense of one skilled in the art of government), 
mature far beyond his 43 years, possessed of a sharp 
intelligence and a gift for leadership, and also blessed 
with good nerves. He is not likely to get rattled in a 
crisis. 

It must be remembered that, after the national 
conventions in July, Senator Kennedy was regarded 
as the underdog in the presidential battle. The first 
postconvention Gallup Poll showed Vice President 
Nixon ahead 50 to 44 in percentage points, with six 
per cent undecided. The bookmakers at Las Vegas 
had Mr. Nixon a two to one favorite. 

How did Senator Kennedy bring off his victory? 

To begin with, he divined that the American peo- 
ple made a distinction between President Eisenhower 
and the Eisenhower record; that is, he suspected that 
while the “I like Ike” sentiment was still strong, 
there was a vague discontent with the way things 
were going. 

The Massachusetts Democrat sensed that the So- 
viet Union’s feat of putting Sputnik I into orbit on 
Oct. 4, 1957, had shocked the American people, even 
though President Eisenhower said at a news confer- 
ence that he had “not one iota of apprehension.” He 
felt that Sputnik I and the ensuing Russian triumphs 
in space caused a good deal of worry over what came 
to be called the “missile gap.” Then there was the 
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Soviet Union’s progress in the economic field. No- 
body mentioned it in the campaign, but the first 
warning about this came from Allen W. Dulles, di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence Agency. He sounded 
the warning in a speech on April 28, 1958, before the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States in the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington. 

The CIA chief said he did not think that Russia 
had any desire to provoke World War III, and added: 

“It is most probable that the fateful battles of the 
cold war will in the foreseeable future be fought in 
the economic and subversive areas.” 

Mr. Dulles later on told a committee of Congress 
that, if the economies of the Soviet Union and the 
United States continued to grow at the current rates, 
the gap between the two would “be dangerously nar- 
rowed” by 1970. 


Aside from his ambition to be President—and it 
was a_ powerful ambition—Senator Kennedy felt 
strongly about the Soviet threat in the scientific, mili- 
tary and economic areas. He was determined to bring 
it all out into the open, even if he should be accused 
of “downrating America.” He was sure that his coun- 
trymen could not tolerate the thought of. the United 
States losing its position as the No. 1 nation in the 
world. 

His problem was to get through to the voters and 
exploit what he was certain was a dissatisfaction in 
their minds and hearts. He figured out a way to do 
this even before he won the Democratic nomination: 
He would challenge Vice President Nixon to debate 
with him on television. 

Newspapers reported that he wanted a TV debate; 
the networks offered free time, and the Vice Presi- 
dent agreed to take him on. 

Wherever this reporter traveled in the 1960 cam- 
paign, he heard the same story from Democratic pro- 
fessionals. It was to the effect that the first TV debate 
was the turning point. These pros said that it ex- 
ploded the idea that Senator Kennedy was simply an 
immature hero of the bobby-soxers. They said that it 
persuaded many of the skeptical that he had a good 
mind and a fine grasp of the issues of the day, and 
that he would be just as good a man as the Vice 
President to “stand up to Khrushchev.” 

Senator Kennedy said over and over in the cam- 
paign that he did not expect that “life will be easy 
for the next President of the United States.” It won’t 
be. For one thing he may have trouble on Capitol 
Hill. The conservative coalition made up of Southern 
Democrats and Northern Republicans will be stronger 
than it was in the last Congress, owing to the election 
of 20 or more additional Republicans. 

The razor-edge outcome of the election also could 
serve as a brake on him. The New York Times, which 
supported the President-elect, said it was “a good 
thing that the election was so close,” and added: 

“It should serve as a restraining force, as a re- 
minder to the Kenned¥ Administration that it should 
proceed with caution and that it has no mandate to 
embark on drastic changes of policy, either foreign 
or domestic.” 
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FIRST for 10 Years 
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why? 


Why was Indiana first among all major 
industrial states in per-capita construc- 
tion for the 1950-1959 decade? 

Why was Indiana first among all states 
in per-capita construction for 9 of those 
10 years (and 58% ahead of the runner- 
up state in the past 4 years)? 

Why did Indiana have nearly 3 times 
its per-capita share of new construction 
in those 10 years (6.9% of total U.S. con- 
struction with only 2.5% of total U.S. 
population)? 

Why was Indiana’s portion of total 
U.S. construction over 3% times as great 
(6.9%) as the average for all other states 
(1.9%)? 


Figures from Bureau of Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 


Mail Coupon Today 
FOR FREE BROCHURE 


*“‘Why So Much Industry Prefers to 
Locate in Debt-Free Indiana” 











because... 


Indiana Has No State Debt! Indiana’s 
Constitution forbids bonded state debt. 
Our new industries can’t be billed for 
yesterday’s obligations! 


Only One Indiana Tax-Rate Increase 
in 28 Years! No corporation tax! No 
manufacturer’s tax! No sales or value- 
added tax! No net-worth or penalty tax! 
No “‘use”’ or “‘nuisance”’ tax! 


Indiana Is the Center of Everything: 
manufacturing and marketing center, 
population and warehousing center, 
shipping and distribution center! 
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DIRECTOR, INDIANA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
333-N, STATE HOUSE 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Dear Sir: 
Please send me a copy of your new 40-page brochure. 


NAME. 





ADDRESS. 















“Merit Dividends” 
help businessmen earn 
savings through safety 





Hardware Mutuals safety engineers help you make important savings by suggest- 
ing improvements in your safety program—for example, protective glasses. As you 
reduce your accident rate, you save on insurance costs and boost production. 





As your accident curve declines, your savings on Workmen's 
Compensation increase with Hardware Mutuals. Get the 
full story on our Merit Dividend Plan. 


Facts on Hardware Mutuals 
new Workmen’s Compensation 
Dividend Plan 


Now Hardware Mutuals offer better-than- 
average savings to safer-than-average busi- 
nesses. If your accident record is better than 
average, it may be possible for you to save 
10%, 15%, 25%—in some cases up to 50% 
—with Hardware Mutuals new Merit Divi- 
dend Plan* on Workmen’s Compensation in- 
surance. This means your savings could rise 
in direct proportion to your improved safety 
record. What’s more, you never pay a pre- 
mium penalty under the Merit Dividend 
Plan. 


In addition, Hardware Mutuals safety en- 
gineers will be glad to work with you to 
help keep your accident rate down, your 
savings up. 

The new Merit Dividend Plan is avail- 
able on flexible billing schedules geared to 
your accounting procedures. Why not get all 
the facts from your Hardware Mutuals man 
now? Look in the yellow pages for the listing 
of Hardware Mutuals of Stevens Point. 
*Available in most states. 


Hardware Mutuals « Sentry Life 


INSURANCE: AUTO - HOME - BUSINESS +» HEALTH « LIFE « STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY * HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + SENTRY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A group accident and health insurance 
plan builds morale—builds profits. 





Liability suits have reached an all-time high in 
frequency and awards across the country. 


Hardware Mutuals offer businessmen solid Backing your Hardware Mutuals man is an organization 
Savings on insurance for cars and trucks. which now writes over $100 million in premiums a year. 
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Limit on Congress’ size 





shifts political leverage 


BY FELIX MORLEY 


ALL ELECTION BETS, one hopes, have now been duly 
paid. But for those who came out on the short end 
there is a way to recoup. Even before the Inaugura- 
tion one may wager with complete confidence that 
the Presidential vote in 1964 will be no larger than 
the one recently cast. Offhand, most people will chal- 
lenge that assertion. 

Admittedly, such a bet would be won on something 
of a technicality. The popular vote for President last 
month far exceeded that of 1956. Population growth 
alone will doubtless insure a further increase in 1964. 
But the popular vote is in fact not for a Presidential 
candidate but for the state electors who are pledged 
to him. And this electoral vote, which will not be 
formally cast until Dec. 19, is the one that legally 
elects the President. 


The entire world has now become deeply interested 
in our gruelling, quadrennial political marathon, in 
which no loser ever concedes until the winner ac- 
tually breaks the tape. Even among Americans, how- 
ever, there are many who do not realize that the 
Electoral College, which awards the prize, is com- 
posed of state delegations equal in number to the 
total congressional representation of each state. 

Since every state has two senators, and at least 
one member of the House of Representatives, none 
can have fewer than three electoral votes. This is the 
number currently possessed by Alaska, Delaware, 
Hawaii, Nevada, Vermont and Wyoming, the six to- 
gether having only 18 electors. 

At the other end of the scale are the electoral votes 
of the heavily populated states, at present 45 in the 
case of New York, 32 each for California and Penn- 
sylvania, 27 for Illinois, 25 for Ohio and 24 for Texas. 
The total membership of the Electoral College, which 
never meets as a body, is 537. Of this number, the 
six states just mentioned provide one third. As was 
again demonstrated, on Nov. 8, these are the states 
that determine how a Presidential election goes. 

The composition of the Electoral College is specif- 
ically defined by the Constitution. But the number of 
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congressmen possessed by any state is variable, under 
the provision which says: “Representatives shall be 
apportioned among the several states according to 
their respective numbers.” Originally there was one 
representative for every 30,000 people and in the 
cozy little First Congress the House had only 65 
members, of whom Virginia provided ten, Massachu- 





Early congressman was 
the voice of only 30,000 


Today’s lawmaker rep- 
resents some 400,000 


setts and Pennsylvania eight each, and Maryland six. 
The electoral vote of these states was then, of course, 
two more in each case, since each had then, as now, 
two senators. 

As population soared, and as new states brought 
in more senators, the Electoral College also increased 
in numbers. Its gain was not proportional because 
after each census the number of constituents electing 
a representative was increased. In 1820 there were 
235 electoral votes; in 1860 there were 303; in 1900 
there were 447 and in 1912 the number reached 531. 
At that figure it was held constant until this year 
when, with the grant of statehood to Alaska and 
Hawaii, six more electors were added by the Congress 
—three for each new state. Electoral College mem- 
bership will drop back to 535 with the new apportion- 
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ment. It will certainly be held at that figure until 
after the 1970 census, which is what makes the bet 
suggested above a sure winner. 

When a ceiling was placed on the size of the elec- 
toral vote it did not mean that population growth 
had stopped. It meant, on the contrary, so rapid an 
increase that the number of congressmen, and there- 
fore indirectly the size of the Electoral College, had 
to be limited. If the original formula of one repre- 
sentative for every 30,000 people had been main- 
tained, the House would now have 6,000 members. 
A stadium would be needed for its sessions and a 
mere roll call would take hours. 

The present formula for coping with this problem 
of size was worked out by Congress when the census 
of 1910 showed the theretofore unprecedented popu- 
lation jump of 16 million in a single decade. The 
Apportionment Act of 1911 fixed the total member- 
ship of the House at the then existing figure of 435, 
on the valid reasoning that anything above that would 
be too cumbersome for efficient legislative business. 
Counting the additional members from Alaska and 
Hawaii, each congressman now represents an average 
of 410,000 people, quite a jump from the 30,000 orig- 
inally designated. 

If population growth were uniform in all the states, 
the limitation on the size of the House would cause 
no problem. Each state would keep the same number 
of congressmen, with each of these representing a 
constantly increasing number of constituents. But 
since the states are not growing uniformly, the pro- 
cedure, following each decennial census, is to increase 
the representation of some and proportionately de- 
crease that of others. Those changes, made automatic 
by the second Apportionment Act (1929) of course 
alter the electoral vote of many of the states, either 
up or down, and therefore are of great political mo- 
ment. California, for instance, had only 13 electoral 
votes, as compared with 38 for Pennsylvania and 45 
for New York, before the latest Apportionment Act 
went into effect. By the 1948 election Pennsylvania 
had sunk to 35, New York had climbed to 47 and 
California had jumped to 25. The results of the 1950 
census confirmed the trend, raising California to a 
tie with Pennsylvania at 32 electoral votes each, 
while New York fell back to 45. 

This year is the first since 1940 that a Presidential 
election has coincided with a census year. In such 
cases the reapportionment is not made until after the 
November voting, even though the numerical count 
by states is then known with substantial accuracy. 
Now the authoritative figures have been sent to the 
White House by the Census Bureau and, as one of 
his last official acts, President Eisenhower will inform 
the Congress how many seats each state will have 
there from 1962 on. 

Nearly half of the 50 states will be affected, with 
more losers than gainers because some of the latter 
will increase heavily. California, for instance, will be 
awarded eight new congressmen, raising its electoral 
vote to 40—almost equal to New York which will 
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drop back to 43. Florida will gain four electoral 
votes while Kansas is losing one and Arkansas two. 
On the whole, the Far West and Florida will gain 
pronouncedly, while New England, the Middle Atlan- 
tic States and Middle West surrender what the growth 
areas win. 

This shift in political power is likely to continue. 
Projections already made by the Census Bureau in- 
dicate that, after its 1970 count, California will have 
a massive electoral vote of 47, as against 38 for New 
York and only 25 for Pennsylvania. It is estimated 
that Florida will then have 16 electoral votes, as 
many as Massachusetts is now about to cast for John 
F. Kennedy. Though it may seem most improper to 
Bostonians, their state, in 1972, will be only one third 
as important as California to Presidential aspirants. 

Changes in congressional representation brought 
by the 1960 census will not take effect until the 1962 
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Population shifts, shown by census figures, 
are changing electoral votes of key states 


elections. But they are already harassing the politi- 
cians of those states which will either gain or lose. 
That is because the state legislatures, most of them 
meeting next month, must modify their congressional 
districts according to the coming Presidential procla- 
mation. Whichever party is locally in power is right 
now trying to draw new boundaries in its own in- 
terest, meaning as much gerrymandering as public 
opinion can be expected to tolerate. 

The Democratic Administration in California is 
thus trying to insure that most of its eight new con- 
gressional districts will be safely Democratic, while 
in Arizona there is equal concern to see that its ad- 
ditional congressman will be Republican. Where con- 
gressmen must be eliminated, the problem can be 
really tough. Of the six Arkansas representatives five 
are veterans with important committee posts. In 
1962 this state will be cut to four representatives. 
Who is to be dropped? 

It is sometimes said that if the President were 
elected by direct popular vote, this decennial head- 
ache would be eliminated. That is not true. As long 
as we have state lines, and as long as the states gain 
population unevenly, congressional representation 
will have to be periodically revised. The problem is 
an inherent part of our federal system. 
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Tape on an Inventory! 


Convincing way to substantiate facts with clearly printed proof 


Only a Remington Rand “99” can print a tape like this! It reads from top to 
bottom as easily as the final inventory sheet based on it . . . date, department, 
catalogue numbers, total! A tape anyone can understand—today or next year 
— no matter how complicated the problem. Why? Because the “99’s” exclusive 
Control Key eliminates confusing figures . . . actually makes operation simpler. 
For complete information call your nearest Remington Rand Office or write Room 
120NB, Remington Rand, 315 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N. Y. 


Remington. Fland 
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BETTER AIR CONDITIONING FOR EVERYBODY 








EVERYWHERE 


Carrier 


ELGIN EARNS 68% ANNUAL RETURN ON 
CONDITIONING INVESTMENT 


CARRIER AIR 


When the 96-year-old Elgin National 
Watch Company of Elgin, Illinois 
talks about factory air conditioning, it 
speaks from long experience. For Elgin 
is not only the oldest American manu- 
facturer of jeweled watches. but also 
one of the early industrial users of 
air conditioning. 

When its Carrier system was in- 
stalled back in 1936, the company had 
only one object in mind: to provide 
the controlled atmospheric conditions 
necessary for the exacting work of pro- 
ducing smaller, more accurate watches. 
But management quickly discovered 
an unexpected bonus. 


The efficiency of Elgin workers rose 
during summer months. And this was 
reflected in substantially lower costs, 
as is always the case when labor repre- 


sents a large share of the cost of a 
product. So more and more Carrier 
equipment was added over the years. 


Today Elgin management credits its 
air conditioning with a 4% increase in 
annual productivity or almost three 
times the 1.5% normally required to 
cover owning and operating expense. 
Annual return on investment is 68% 
in terms of worker efficiency alone. 


Many other manufacturers report 
that Carrier year-round air condi- 
tioning is producing similar figures 
which—significantly—do not vary 
greatly as the result of the geographi- 
cal location of plants or the type of 
products manufactured. The one most 
important of several factors that 
determine the profit potential of air 
conditioning, in almost all cases, is the 


density of workers in a given plant or 
plant area. 


Where the number of square feet 
per worker is low, the return on an 
air conditioning investment will invar- 
iably be high. For this reason, the most 
densely populated departments in a 
plant should be air conditioned first 
in any program that calls for the in- 
stallation of complete air conditioning 
over a period of years. 


There are other yardsticks, too—all 
of them described in the booklet, “Will 
factory air conditioning pay off for 
me?” which we will be glad to send 
you without obligation. Write for this 
today. You will find it helpful. Carrier 
Air Conditioning Company, Syracuse, 
New York. In Canada: Carrier Air 
Conditioning Ltd., Toronto. 
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NEW CONGRESS: 
WHAT IT WILL DO 


How business will fare on laws 


President-elect wants and gets 





SOON AFTER CONGRESS convenes next month it 
will feel the sharp spurs of Presidential demand, 
urging a rush to new frontiers. 

The new President undoubtedly will create a sense 
of national urgency by calling for rapid action on 
an array of new and old legislative ideas. 

Congress, mainly willing though a little out of 
shape for galloping, will respond to the spurs. Dur- 
ing 1961, it will probably set in motion legislation 
intended to: 

Raise wages, build public schools, stimulate middle 
and low-income housing, keep business from taking 
tax deductions on some expenses, ease credit, revive 
distressed areas, and raise defense spending. Almost 
certainly a multimillion dollar budget deficit will 
occur by the end of the next fiscal year. 

Much of what President Kennedy and the Ejighty- 
seventh Congress do in 1961 will be initiated with the 
short as well as long-term condition of the economy 
uppermost in mind. Spending in the public, as op- 
posed to private, segment will be the Kennedy key to 
economic growth. Election campaign promises to rev 
up our economic growth rate from three to five per cent 
will be given a new impetus as the lawmakers become 
increasingly aware that the economy is in a slump. 

Mr. Kennedy faces a hard fight on some of his po- 
litical proposals since the neck-and-neck election vote 
gave him no clear mandate. 

The prospects for final passage of many of the 


measures will be apparent almost as soon as Congress 
meets. Democratic liberals in the House of Repre- 
sentatives certainly will try to weaken the potent 
House Rules Committee, which successfully walled 
in a host of expensive liberal bills during the Eighty- 
sixth Congress. 

If the make-up or size of the Rules Committee or 
the rules of the House itself are liberalized, this will 
open a superhighway for legislation sought by Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy and company. The conservative 
Republican-southern Democrat coalition probably 
would often be run over in the process even though 
the G. O. P. strengthened its members in the House of 
Representatives. Although conservatives of both par- 


- ties voting as a bloc outnumber liberals of both 


parties in the House, Vice President-elect Johnson of 
Texas as Mr. Kennedy’s persuader in Congress could 
probably command enough party loyalty from enough 
southern Democrats to swing them to Mr. Kennedy’s 
cause. Even the conservative chairmen of several con- 
gressional committees could not sidetrack the ex- 
pected legislative drive for long, unless they can show 
the public stands with them. 

Accelerated action seems inevitable. First, Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy seems impelled to “move ahead,” 
as he calls it. He has spoken of momentous action in 
his first 90 days as Chief Executive. 

Second, much of the Kennedy line of merchandise 
was conceived, produced, and packaged but couldn’t 
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NEW CONGRESS: WHAT IT WILL DO continued 


quite be sold in the Eighty-sixth Congress. The con- 
servative coalition, the Rules Committee or Presi- 
dential veto frustrated the liberals’ sales efforts in 
such fields as minimum wage, area redevelopment, 
school construction, and housing. But these proposals 
are on the shelf and ready to go. 

New legislative recommendations already are being 
hammered into shape by Senator Kennedy’s aides 
and will be handed to the Democratic controlled 
Congress as soon as he is inaugurated. 

Here then are predictions for legislative activity 
during 1961 on these issues of prime importance to 
businessmen: Labor, taxes and money, business regu- 
lation, social legislation, farm and resources, defense 
and foreign trade, transportation and veterans affairs. 


Labor 


Members who have voted for measures backed by 
organized labor in past sessions or were endorsed 
by union labor in the recent campaign now make up 
a majority of the Senate and House. President-elect 
Kennedy has an almost perfect voting record, meas- 
ured by the yardstick of the AFL-c10’s Committee 
on Political Education. 

With this executive and legislative setup, plus high 
unemployment and the business slowdown, labor’s 
legislative goals aimed at raising wages, curing unem- 
ployment and stimulating consumption seem within 
their grasp at last. 

It is almost certain that Congress will act on legis- 
lation to increase the minimum wage under the fed- 
eral wage and hour law to an eventual $1.25 an hour 
from the present $1 an hour and extend the cover- 
age and scope of the act. Mr. Kennedy himself is the 
author of unsuccessful legislation in the last Con- 
gress to extend the higher minimum wage io retail, 
service and other occupations. Business has pointed 
out that such an increase would surely raise prices 
generally and cause more unemployment in those 
businesses which couldn’t afford the higher labor 
costs. These arguments will have to be persuasively 
voiced to block passage in 1961. 

Another Kennedy-sponsored measure, to legalize 
secondary boycotts at construction sites, is also likely 
to get quick action in 1961. This legislation would 
let one union, representing perhaps a small percent- 
age of the labor on a job, shut down the whole build- 
ing project until the dispute is settled. 

Still another Kennedy bill which could get through 
Congress, particularly with present concern over un- 
employment, would establish federal standards for 
state-run unemployment compensation programs. The 
idea would be to raise jobless pay and lengthen the 
time over which the unemployed would be paid. 
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Federal standards could mean tighter labor markets 
and higher unemployment compensation taxes for 
employers. 

The legislative outlook also includes probable pas- 
sage of a broad-scale measure to provide loans and 
grants for surplus labor areas and depressed rural 
counties. So-called depressed areas legislation has 
come close to winning enactment twice in recent 
years. Both houses of Congress approved a bill in 
1958, but President Eisenhower wouldn’t go along 
with it. He also vetoed a depressed areas bill passed 
by both chambers this year. Sen. Paul Douglas, Dem- 
ocrat of Illinois, and the major proponent of the 
legislation, promises to push hard for a bill in 1961. 

The Douglas idea is to set up a new agency called 
the Area Redevelopment Administration to make 
loans and grants to local governments for public 
works facilities, presumably to attract new industry, 
and to make loans to private enterprises to build 
new plant and equipment. The original aim was to 
lure new job-producing industry to chronically dis- 
tressed coal-mining and textile manufacturing sections 
with high labor surpluses. But in order to attract 
broad enough support for passage, the legislation was 
enlarged to include “rural redevelopment areas.” 

Since previous passage of the legislation has not 
been by thumping majorities, it may be remodeled to 
permit still more areas of unemployment or low in- 
come to get loans and grants, in hope of building 
more political support. Most businessmen have argued 
that government loans don’t suddenly make a dis- 
tressed area attractive, and if this would induce in- 
dustry to be pirated from one area to another, it 
would be unfair to unsubsidized areas as well as ex- 
pensive for taxpayers. 

The Democratic platform looks generously at it 
this way: “The right to a job requires action to 
create new industry in America’s depressed areas of 
chronic unemployment.’ Much less likely to pass is 
labor’s goal to repeal state right-to-work laws that 
ban the union shop. 


Taxes and money 


“Temporary tax cuts” are promised in the Demo- 
cratic platform as one weapon against ‘recessionary 
trends. 

Such cuts might be on an agenda of tax revision 
which the Kennedy Administration would call “tax 
reform.” But if any tax reduction is proposed to 
fight a recession, it would probably be aimed at in- 
creasing purchasing power and would benefit lower 
bracket taxpayers most. 

However, it’s probable no tax cut action will be pro- 
posed immediately and independently of other revi- 
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Many measures packaged and promoted in past 





Congresses now are on the shelf ready for action 


sions. Mr. Kennedy could well propose broad-stroke 
tax changes in 1961, which wouldn’t be effective until 
the following year. The hope would be that in 1962 
the budget picture would be getting brighter be- 
cause of a stronger economy and rising revenues. 

The most probable tax changes include: 
> Tightening the definition of tax deductions for 
ordinary and necessary business expenses, which the 
Democratic platform charges in some cases have 
reached “scandalous proportions.” 
> Eliminating the $50 exclusion and the four per 
cent tax credit on dividend income from stocks. 
> Restricting the capital gains and estate tax pro- 
visions to get more tax revenues. 
> Withholding of taxes on dividend and interest in- 
come. 
>» Changing the tax-exempt status of state and local 
bonds. 
>» Reducing levies on lower income taxpayers. 
> Reducing the depletion allowance permitted gas, 
oil, and some other industries. 
> Permitting faster depreciation for capital invest- 
ment so the cost of plant and equipment could be 
written off more quickly. 

Only the last recommendation could help increase 
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private productive capacity. If the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration proposes such a tax revision program, it’s 
anybody’s guess how far it could get in Congress. 
Both the House Ways and Means and Senate Finance 
Committees, which handle tax legislation, lean toward 
more conservative views. They feel that rate reduction 
—especially in the higher brackets—would have to be 
a major component of any real reform to achieve 
economic growth. 

Most businessmen would like to see liberalized 
depreciation rules, but they also would be eager for 
rate reduction for corporations and higher bracket 
taxpayers instead of changes to eliminate provisions 
that encourage investment. 

President-elect Kennedy’s expressed intention to 
lower interest rates and provide easier credit, by 
happy coincidence, would be what most economists 
and monetary experts would do in a recession. The 
real question is: How far would he go and for how 
long? 

To switch to easy money as a matter of regular 
policy would surely necessitate a change in the 
leadership of the Federal Reserve Board or new legis- 
lation to force different Federal Reserve policy. 

However, Mr. Kennedy (continued on page 86) 
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9 STEPS TO PERSONAL 
PROGRESS 


These recommendations can help you 
become more effective in your work 


EVERY MAN who aspires to a higher position will be helped or impeded 
by the effect his attitudes have on his performance and on the way he 
impresses others. 
It is important to have positive, open-minded attitudes. Nine of the 
most essential are: 
> The ability tc question the existing order and suggest constructive 
changes. 
> Flexibility. 
> A positive approach to problems. 
> A willingness to learn from others. 
> Courtesy and modesty. 
> Self-respect. 
> Willingness to give credit. 
> A realistic outlook. 
> Seeing things from the other fellow’s point of view. 
Let’s examine each of these key attitudes in turn: 


Be constructively critical 


Ideas come most readily to those who have searching minds. Unless 
you question the way things are now being done, you are not likely to 
think of ways to do them better. 

This revealing excerpt from a manager’s evaluation report on a sub- 
ordinate illustrates the point: 

“Fred is hard-working but never offers a new idea or suggestion— 
not even a bad one. There is a place for him in our organization but 
not much higher than his present level.” 

This does not tell us whether Fred has an inquiring attitude. But it 
gives us reason to suspect he doesn’t. Even if we assume that shyness 
or modesty makes him refrain from speaking out frequently, there is 
equal reason to believe he would express his ideas once in a while—if 
not orally, then in writing; if not in a conference, then in private; if 
not unsolicited, then in response to questions that invite opinions. 

An endless stream of written reports about or vocal objections to 
present methods does not indicate an inquiring attitude. The other way 
around, in fact. Continuing silent (continued on page 78) 
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Think you have problems? Take a look 


THE AMERICAN businessman whose 
working day frequently seems to be 
merely one difficult decision after 
another may take comfort by com- 
paring his lot with that of his Rus- 
sian contemporary. 

The Russian businessman also 
faces problems but his success in 
solving them is not measured by a 
balance sheet. 

The test of his effort is how well 
it fits into a preconceived plan 
drawn up in Moscow. 

This picture of a manager’s life in 
an industrial structure owned and 
operated by the state emerges from 
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at those of industrial managers in USSR 


personal observations during a tour 
of Russian cities and plants. 

If you are the owner of a busi- 
ness, a company executive or a 
professional manager, the chances 
are that you would be in charge of 
a production plant in the ussR. 

As plant manager you would be 
assured that you were the supreme 
authority. The powers you pos- 
sessed would be numerous but rou- 
tine. 

You would handle the working 
capital that was assigned to your 
plant, maintain a bank account, pay 
wages, sign contracts with supplier- 
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plants as well as with the govern- 
ment enterprises that buy your 
product. You would have the right 
to defend your plant in court and 
bring suits against other plants. If 
you negotiated a short-term loan 
from the state bank, responsibility 
for repayment would rest entirely 
with you. 

You would handle all these things 
competently because only men of 
impressive competence become man- 
agers in Russia—but this very com- 
petence would be held against you. 

In the Soviet system professional 
ability is not enough. You would be 


























suspect precisely because you are a 
professional. The professional man- 
ager is not trusted to understand 
the political environment in which 
he must work. The Kremlin bosses 
know that the capable manager can 
function either as an effective in- 
strument or as a disruptive force. 
Since there is some doubt as to how 
you might use the valuable eco- 
nomic assets you would manage, 
the men at the top would control 
your operations at every step. 

You would find yourself, there- 
fore, with: 


> No personal control over what 
you produce, where you sell it, or 
its price. 


> Little control over your staff, 
picked for you by your superiors. 


> Constant difficulties in obtaining 
supplies to fulfill or overfulfill state- 
set production quotas. 


> Fierce pressure from above to out- 
produce the free world and adopt 
advanced technology. 

Specifically, there are two layers 
of authority between the plant man- 
ager and the political leadership at 
the top in the Soviet Union. Your 
immediate superiors would be su- 
pervisors from the Regional Eco- 
nomic Council. They are essential- 
ly executive officers, rather than 
initiators of economic policy. Policy 
decisions are made by the next 
higher layer, the planners—who act 
as a substitute for the operation of 
supply and demand. The planners 
are in direct communication with 
the top rulers who decide what line 
the economy is to take. They allo- 
cate the available resources accord- 
ing to their yardstick of strategic 
economic power. 

Two objectives have guided the 
Soviet economy for 438 years. 

First, a maximum of economic re- 
sources, capital, materials, and labor 
must be pumped into the heavy in- 
dustrial sector to keep it moving 
ahead at a faster pace. 

Second, the consumer industry, 
which often would use the same ma- 
terials, must be held in check. As 
far as possible, this must be done 
without undermining public morale. 


How system works 


In carrying out this grand design, 
the Soviet authorities tell the plant 
manager exactly what to do. The 
master plan, drawn up in Moscow, 
establishes the size of his labor force 
and fixes the maximum ruble total 
of his wage bill. Wage scales, job 


categories, premium and overtime 
pay rates are also predetermined. 

Nor does the manager himself 
decide whether, when, or by how 
much his plant will expand. This 
function is fulfilled by the invest- 
ment portion of the plan. 

When the manager receives funds 
for expanding the plant’s capacity, 
the allocation comes in the form of 
an interest-free grant. The Marxist 
economist sees nothing strange in 
such a practice. The state, as the 
absentee owner, is merely using its 
own savings to expand its own in- 
dustrial plant. An American econ- 
omist asked the manager of a large 
Russian plant, ““How do you decide 
whether to introduce new produc- 
tion equipment?” 

The answer: “If the new equip- 





























Before making changes, the Russian manager must consult 


cost of production will be during the 
year. He is thus given a norm for 
his use of materials, accessories, 
fuel, electricity, labor. 

Since the planners know all costs, 
the number of units to be produced, 
and the sale price of the final prod- 
uct, they also hand the manager a 
balance sheet showing the amount 
of profit he is expected to earn by 
the end of the year. 

The planners thus serve notice on 
the Soviet plant manager that he is 
not paid to think. All he is expected 
to do is apply his energy and in- 
genuity to matching or exceeding 
the detailed scheme laid out for 
him. In return, he will be either re- 
warded or punished. 

There are generous bonuses for 
overproduction. But the punish- 
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plant committees, including trade union representatives 







ment is accepted by the competent 
authorities above me as being more 
advanced, and approved for pro- 
duction, this is all the reason I 
need.” 

Because a planned economy must 
leave nothing to chance, state inter- 
vention is total. Thus, higher au- 
thorities determine the prices at 
which products will be sold. Any- 
thing the manager buys from a 
supplier-plant also comes to him— 
when he can get it—at a price fixed 
by the planning agency. 

The economic planners also de- 
cide in advance what the manager’s 
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ments for failure are harsh. Poor 
performance can bring sudden re- 
moval, the collapse of a career, and 
sometimes, charges of economic 
crime against the state. 

The authority above him also ap- 
points his immediate subordinates. 
Usually this means the chief en- 
gineer, chief accountant, chief de- 
signer, chief mechanic, and the chief 
of quality control. 

We asked the executives of one of 
the regional economic councils why 
such control was necessary. 

“For one thing,” he answered, 

(continued on page 94) 
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UNION JOB DEMANDS 
DRIVE COSTS UP 


New proposals being pushed tend to undermine business progress 


CHANGING business practices and 
economic conditions are creating 
new union demands and shifting the 
emphasis on old ones. The effect is 
to hamper business efforts to do a 
better job at less cost. 

Individual unions are pressing 
with greater vigor demands which 
they think will preserve the jobs of 
their members and, coincidentally, 
preserve their membership and dues 
payments. 

Whole communities—as well as 
employers and workers—are af- 
fected. 

Hit directly are employers who: 


> Are trying to reduce costs and 
improve efficiency through increased 
use of labor-saving devices and au- 
tomation. 


> Want to subcontract or farm out 
work to get it done better, quicker 
or at less cost. 

> Want to move a business to an- 
other locality tc get closer to the 
market or source of materials; to 
save labor, transportation or other 
costs, or for other valid reasons. 
> Want to shift the volume of busi- 
ness from one branch to another of 
a multibranch operation. 

Unions are also trying to make 
business investments a question for 
collective bargaining and have in- 
vestments used to solve social prob- 
lems, over which employers have 
always shown concern on their own 
initiative. Under collective bargain- 
ing, however, more responsibility 
for social problems would be at- 
tached to and forced on manage- 
ment. 

This is what’s happening: 


Automation 


Unions want workers who might 
be displaced protected by wider 
seniority rights, more liberally com- 
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pensated for job loss or retrained 
for new jobs. 

The Oil Workers Union won an 
agreement under which employes 
bumped to lower paying jobs would 
keep their old pay for at least a year 
and would have opportunities to fill 
automated jobs. The company 
agreed to give the union advance 
notice of proposed installation of 
automated processes and work with 
the union in minimizing the impact. 

For employes who face possible 
layoff, General Electric Company 
offers retraining inside or outside 
the company and help in paying 
the cost. 

Some companies, including Ar- 
mour & Co., meat packers, are 
establishing funds to be used for 
retraining. 

West Coast dock workers got ste- 
vedoring companies to put $5 mil- 
lion a year for six years into an 
“automation” fund in exchange for 
the right to change work rules which 
hinder the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery for handling cargo. 

The employes also got tie right 
to determine the size and number 
of work gangs and the weight of 
sling loads handled by machines. 

The introduction of technological 
changes at an accelerated rate is 
changing some traditional collec- 
tive bargaining concepts: The prob- 
lem is to make such changes in a 
humane way that will neither treat 
the employe as a robot nor tie the 
employer to antiquated rules and 
methods, according to Joseph F. 
Finnegan, director of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. 

He says management cannot ab- 
ruptly introduce changes which 
throw people out of work without 
asking for and getting plenty of 
grief. The need, he says, is to get 
the worker to understand the em- 


ployer’s position and to get the 
employer to understand the work- 
er’s fear of the unknown. 


Shorter workweek 


Two of the country’s larger un- 
ions—the United Steelworkers and 
Machinists Union—have made a 
shorter workweek (with no cut in 
pay) . their major bargaining ob- 
jectives. The steel workers want a 
32-hour week and the machinists a 
30-hour week. 

This is not new, but a proposal of 
the Retail Clerks International As- 
sociation is. This union has proposed 
to the Joint Economic Committee 
of Congress drastic legislation to 
curb moonlighting—the practice of 
holding two jobs—and thus spread 
the work. It urges that legislation 
be passed to put the 40-hour week 
on an individual basis. After an 
individual had worked 40 hours in 
a week he would get time-and-a- 
half overtime pay for any additional 
hours worked regardless of how 
many employers employed him. 

For example, if he worked 30 
hours for one employer and 30 for 
another, the second employer would 
have to pay him time and a half 
for the last 20 hours. 

The AFL-CIO favors a reduction 
of the 40-hour week to 35 hours un- 
der the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
commonly called the wage-hour or 
minimum wage law. 


Subcontracting 


This was an important issue in 
the strike against the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. In the settlement, the 
railroad preserved its right to sub- 
contract rebuilding of locomotives 
or other work to outsiders. It agreed 
that it would not do this when its 
own facilities and manpower were 
adequate to do the work unless an 
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outside company could do it at 
lower cost. 

Subcontracting has been an issue 
in the basic steel and other mass 
production industries which cannot 
efficiently maintain an extra and 
qualified work force to handle major 
repairs, construction or other inter- 
mittent work. 

The automobile industry, for in- 
stance, contracts out considerable 
work during model changes. If the 
companies had to maintain work 
forces large enough to handle peak 
work loads, many would be out of 
work most of the time. 

A survey by the Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, a labor-management 
relations service, reveals that 19 per 
cent of 400 representative labor 
contracts it studied include restric- 
tions on management’s right to sub- 


contract. The restrictions are twice 
as prevalent in nonmanufacturing 
companies (26 per cent) as in man- 
ufacturing firms (13 per cent). 
Contract clauses on letting work 
out to others usually are subject to 
interpretation by arbitrators, whose 
decision more often than not differs 
from what the employer intended 
when he agreed to the clause. 
Donald A. Crawford, of Phila- 
delphia, a professional arbitrator, 
says clauses defining management’s 
authority to contract out can be 
placed in four main categories: 


1. The weakest limitation on con- 
tracting out is a clause in which the 
employer simply agrees to inform 
the union and to discuss work to be 
contracted out. 


2. Strongest prohibition is in this 


type of clause: “There shall be no 
regular work performed by any em- 
ploye not covered by the contract 
except in emergencies or when work 
must be performed for which regu- 
lar employes are not qualified.” 


3. More common is the limitation 
of reasonableness: The company 
agrees to use its own employes when 
possible. 


4. The most common clause pro- 
hibits contracting out of work when 
the company’s own employes are on 
layoff or when layoffs would result. 

When bargaining a new contract 
with a union, do you have to let the 
union see copies of your subcon- 
tracts? 

The National Labor Relations 
Board says you do not. An em- 

(continued on page 73) 


Look for union resistance to cost-cutting if you try to... 











Increase use of labor- 
saving devices and auto- 
mation to make a better 


product with less work 


Move your business 
to another locality to get 
closer to your markets 


or source of materials 








Subcontract or farm out 
work or service to get 
it done better, quicker 


or more conveniently 


Shift your volume of busi- 
ness from one branch to 


another or increase 1m- 


ports from plants abroad 
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What buswness 


leaders see ahead 





Survey shows what company executives look for 
next year in sales, jobs, pricing, and other fields 


MosT BUSINESSMEN think their own 
companies will do better in 1961, but 
they are less hopeful about the prospects 
for the economy as a whole. 

This is revealed by a NATION’S BusI- 
NESS survey of high-ranking executives 
in a cross section of leading companies 
in all major industries. Of more than 250 
businessmen responding, 113 are com- 
pany presidents. 

Here are some highlights from the sur- 
vey findings: 
> More than 65 per cent expect sales of 
their own companies in 1961 to show an 
increase over totals for 1960. Only about 
eight per cent foresee a drop. 


> Almost 60 per cent feel that business 
in ’61 will move along a plateau, with 
little change from 1960; 21.6 forecast 
rising business and 17.4 predict a general 
business slump. 


> Fifty per cent say they are less opti- 
mistic about the short-range business out- 
look now than they were at midyear. 
Only 11 per cent feel more optimistic 
now than then. 

The survey points up a widespread be- 
lief that the nation currently is going 


through an economic readjustment that 
should run its course by the fourth quar- 
ter of 1961. Optimism concerning the 
longer range prospects for U. S. business 
continues high and unblunted. 

Replies to the survey show that a ma- 
jority of businessmen do not feel that the 
election results will significantly affect 
business in the year ahead. About 35 per 
cent, however, believe that a Democratic 
Administration in Washington will pro- 
duce an adverse effect on the business 
climate. Fears of increased inflationary 
government spending and more rampant 
union power under a Kennedy Adminis- 
tration were voiced frequently. Only a 
handful of business leaders suggested 
that a Democratic Administration would 
help their business or the economy in 
general. 

Here are more details: 


Sales forecast 

The survey questionnaire asked: 

“Do you expect sales of your company 
in 1961 to increase over 1960, decrease 
or remain about the same?” 

65.2 per cent said they anticipate a 
sales increase. (continued on page 48) 
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65% 


expect higher 
volume 


28% 
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hire more 
workers 


18% 
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boost their 
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26% 


believe sales 
will remain 
about same as 
in 1960 


55% 


predict about 
same employment 
level 


72% 
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46.9% 


expect about 
same profits 


52% 


think 
costs will 
be about same 


*Because additional answers were given to this question, percentages do not add to 100. 
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Here’s how top executives view the coming year 
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BUSINESS? & 


today’s outlook 


AGRICULTURE 


The current tapering off in farm 
land values raises questions as to the 
future trend. Four major factors 
warrant consideration: 

1. Net farm income per acre—The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that land values are running 
almost ten times the net income per 
acre, compared to a ratio of six to 
one in 1950-54. 

2. Inflationary pressures—A fac- 
tor in real estate values is the recent 
moderation of inflationary pres- 
sures. If inflationary programs and 
policies are promoted in the months 
ahead, interest in investment in 
farm land as a hedge could increase. 

3. Farm enlargement—As long as 
farmers find larger acreage advan- 
tageous for economical operation, 
this demand will exert a buoyant 
effect on land values. 

4. Government programs—Feder- 
al programs will likewise influence 
the future trend in farm real estate. 
Programs tending to boost farm in- 
come would undoubtedly increase in- 
terest in land buying. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Shortly after Congress convenes 
next month it will consider legisla- 
tion of concern to the building and 
building-finance industries. 

These proposals will fall into two 
general categories. One group will 
include suggestions to expand feder- 
al operations in, and federal controls 
over, portions of the nation’s con- 
struction work. The other will in- 
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BILLION 


clude proposals to remove existing 
market impediments and facilitate 
the smooth functioning of private 
building operations. 

The first group—dealing with ur- 
ban renewal, public housing, com- 
munity facilities (and other sub- 
jects)—will probably get the most 
publicity. 

The second group includes propos- 
als to improve the geographical dis- 
tribution of funds, to reduce the 
government’s role in setting con- 
struction wages, to make investment 
in buildings more feasible. These 
proposals can be the bases for con- 
structive legislative action. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


The Treasury and some other 
government departments are keep- 
ing an eye on the outflow of gold 
from the United States. 

The balance of payments position 
and the balance of trade are sub- 
ject to many stimuli. Important 
among these are the export and im- 
port balance, and long and short- 
term investments. 

Enticing foreign interest rates 
are steadily attracting investment 
dollars elsewhere. Japan’s interest 
rate is nine per cent; West Ger- 
many’s, eight per cent; France’s, 
7.25 per cent, and England’s, 6.5 per 
cent. 

The Federal Reserve has stated 
that exports, imports and capital 
flows will continue to respond to 
cyclical changes in demand, both 
abroad and in the United States. 
This will make it highly unlikely 
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that adjustment toward equilibrium 
will be either smooth or continuous. 

The gold stock in this country is 
still large enough to absorb the im- 
pact of large changes in current and 
capital transactions, but underlying 
forces must continue to work toward 
adjustment. 

Among these forces are rising in- 
ternational liquidity, continuing ef- 
forts of U. S. businessmen to im- 
prove their competitive position and 
continuing avoidance of inflation in 
the United States. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Combined Christmas and other 
retail sales this month will come 
close to $22 billion, or about two per 
cent above last December. 

Reasons for the better showing 
include: 

1. Twenty-six shopping days after 
Thanksgiving—the largest number 
since 1955 and two more than 1959. 

2. Earlier Christmas sales promo- 
tion. Eighty per cent of the re- 
tailers surveyed by members of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association’s Bureau of Advertising 
planned pre-Thanksgiving promo- 
tions. 

3. Disposable personal income is 
almost six per cent above 1959. 

4. Consumer expenditures are 
running four per cent above 1959. 

5. Nearly 1.5 million more people 
are employed now. 

6. Personal savings have increased 
substantially. 

7. Christmas Club checks of more 
than $1.4 billion have gone out to 
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more than 13 million people. The 
uverage check is $110—highest yet. 
(About a third of the total will be 
spent on Christmas purchases. ) 

Yetail dollar volume should total 
$220 billion, about two per cent bet- 
ter than 1959. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The foreign trader faces unusual 
problems arising from distance, lan- 
guage differences, unfamiliar laws 
und regulations, as well as new 
products and new trade practices. 

Voluntary arbitration is usually 
to be preferred to delays, hazards, 
costs and worries of litigation be- 
fore a new foreign court. Therefore, 
it is generally wise to include an ar- 
bitration clause in every foreign 
trade agreement, sales contract, 
ugency agreement, order form, dis- 
tributor’s arrangement or other le- 
gal document. The use of an arbi- 
tration clause in itself often plays a 
preventive role. 

As a principle of conduct, arbitra- 
tion predates man’s written history. 
The Greeks used it centuries before 
Christ. 

The Foreign Commerce Depart- 
ment of the National Chamber has 
a new booklet, ‘The International 
Trader and International Commer- 
cial Arbitration,” which outlines 
basic principles, provides arbitra- 
tion clauses in common usage, and 
gives sources for further infor- 
mation. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


The Bureau of the Budget will be 
putting the finishing touches on the 
final Eisenhower budget this month. 
It now appears the budget will be 
balanced and that any surplus will 
be earmarked for reduction of the 
national debt. 

The Administration resents re- 
cent inferences that President Ei- 
senhower’s last budget will be of the 
caretaker variety. Although a new 
President will take office in Jan- 
uary, Administration officials insist 
that this has not conditioned the 
preparation of the 1962 budget. 

The arrival of a new President, 
however, undoubtedly will affect the 
timing of the submission of the 
budget to Congress. Normal prac- 
tice is for the President to send his 
budget to Congress in the third 
week of January. With the Inaugu- 
ration set for Jan. 20, deadlines 


have had to be advanced. The re- 
sult is that the budget probably will 
go to Congress a week or 10 days 
earlier than has been customary. 


LABOR 


Scheduled for an encore when the 
Eighty-seventh Congress convenes 
will be the building trades unions 
bill to permit secondary boycotts at 
construction sites. A wave of pro- 
testing letters stopped the measure 
—the Kennedy-Thompson bill—in the 
closing days of the last Congress. 

Opponents see the bill as the be- 
ginning of the end of Taft-Hartley’s 
effectiveness against unfair labor 
practices. Building trades unions 
now account for 30 to 40 per cent 
of the secondary boycott cases be- 
fore the National Labor Relations 
Board. If these unions are permitted 
to pressure neutrals to help them 
win labor disputes and organizing 
drives, other unions soon would de- 
mand the same privileges. 

In the Ejighty-sixth Congress, 
Senator Kennedy limited the num- 
ber of witnesses allowed to testify 
on the boycott bill to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, a union, and four 
business organizations. 

With plenty of time available in 
the Eighty-seventh Congress, it 
should be difficult for union-sup- 
ported congressmen to restrict the 
hearings. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


A federally sponsored National 
Conference on Water Pollution has 
been called by the U. S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare 
for Dee. 12 to 14. 

lhe conference is an outgrowth 
of a Presidential veto of H.R. 3610, 
which called ior increased grants-in- 
aid to municipalities for construc- 
tion of sewage-treatment works, and 
increased federal control and inter- 
vention in state and local enforce- 
ment. 

In his veto message the President 
stated, ‘‘The federal government can 
help (with water pollution control), 
but it should stimulate state and 
local action rather than provide ex- 
cuses for inaction ... which an ex- 
panded program under H.R. 3610 
would do.” 

Proposals to the conference from 
those who demand further congres- 
sional action on the problem of water 
pollution in 1961 will probably in- 
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clude: increased federal grants-in- 
aid to municipalities; increased fed- 
eral control and intervention, and 
accelerated amortization to the in- 
dustrial polluters. 


TAXATION 


During the campaign, both candi- 
dates accepted the need for change 
in our depreciation system. The 
Treasury has been conducting a 
broad survey of industry practices 
but has not announced its findings. 

Indications are that the response 
of larger businesses was quite good. 
The replies of smaller businesses 
polled by the Small Business Admin- 
istration may prove less adequate. 
Nonetheless, it is fairly evident that 
the Treasury findings will be pre- 
sented to Congress soon after it con- 
venes. The survey should provide a 
good springboard from which to 
launch some form of depreciation 
reform. 

The question of taxation of coop- 
eratives appears to be scheduled for 
another debate in the Eighty-sev- 
enth Congress. It is a touchy sub- 
ject, but one that Congress must 
face next year. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Repeal of the passenger and com- 
munication excise taxes is the legis- 
lative issue of greatest concern in 
the transport and communication 
area, according to a poll conducted 
by the National Chamber’s Trans- 
portation and Communication De- 
partment. 

The poll was submitted to 2,000 
transportation and communication 
executives who are members of the 
Chamber. Many of them represent 
state and local chambers of com- 
merce. 

High on the list of priority trans- 
portation issues, as indicated by the 
poll, is continuation of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Program on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. Many expect diversi- 
fied ownership of transportation 
media (common ownership) to be a 
vital issue in 1961. The poll also re- 
vealed considerable opposition to the 
General Services Administration’s 
intervention in federal and state 
regulatory agency matters. 

Considerable interest was shown 
in the need for greater uniformity 
of state laws and administrative 
practices which affect interstate 
highway carriers. 




















LEADERS SEE AHEAD 
continued from page 44 


26.3 per cent forecast about the 
same level of sales. 

8.5 per cent predicted a sales de- 
crease. 


Profits 


46.9 per cent of those responding 
said they expect their profit per dol- 
lar of sales in 1961 to remain about 
the same as this year. 

32 per cent foresee a rise. 

20.7 per cent expect a decline. 

Less than one per cent replied 
“decline or stay about the same.” 


Over-all outlook 


A question on expectations for 
the economy in general brought 
these answers: 

57.9 per cent said they expect 
1961 business to move on a plateau, 
with little change from 1960. 


21.6 per cent predicted rising 
business in 61. 

17.4 per cent expect a general 
business decline. 

2.3 per cent said they expect a 
decline in the first half, a rise in the 
second half. 

0.8 per cent forecast a decline be- 
ginning in the first quarter and a 
rise starting in the final quarter of 
the year. 

Predictions of a general business 
upturn were made by executives in 
oil, steel, drugs, paper, electric pow- 
er and several other industries. 

Here are a few of the comments 
by men who look for a general busi- 
ness upswing in 1961: 

“Business generally should enjoy 
a slow growth in 1961,”—executive 
vice president for operations, oil 
company. 

“A rise by not later than mid- 
year,”—executive vice president, in- 
surance company. 

“Production capacities to be in- 





How business is cutting costs 


COST REDUCTION is a high-prior- 
ity item on the agenda of most 
businesses, judging from the in- 
tensity of replies to a question in 
the NATION’S BUSINESS poll. 

Executives were asked: “Are you 
acting to cut costs? If so, please 
specify some of the cost-cutting ac- 
tions you are taking.” 

Methods specified range from in- 
creased use of automation to a 
crackdown on unnecessary travel 
by company representatives. 

Here are a few of the more spe- 
cific responses. The ideas they cover 
might be useful to you in your own 
efforts to hold cost pressures in 
check. 

Utility vice president: “Our most 
recent effort was establishing the 
position of cost control coordinator, 
the holder of which reports directly 
to the president, who will be assisted 
by outside consultants, and whose 
area of responsibility embraces 
every phase of our work procedures 
in all locations and departments.” 

Manufacturing company presi- 
dent: “Reducing operating person- 
nel to minimum. Knocking out any 
burden or overhead items possible. 
Emphasizing sales to obtain greater 
volume which reduces costs.” 

Department store secretary-treas- 
urer: “Reviewing all jobs to see 
which can be eliminated.” 

President of company in automo- 
tive field: “Using substitute mate- 


rials. Installing new machinery. 
Consolidating plants.” 

Bank vice president: ‘‘Time stud- 
ies and work floor studies leading to 
further use of automation and more 
efficient use of employe time.” 

Petroleum company economist: 
“Setting specific objectives for each 
department. Reducing waste of time 
and materials. Using automation, 
including data processing. Giving 
special attention to personnel needs. 
‘Suggestion plans’ for all employes— 
have given management many prof- 
itable ideas.” 

Utility president: “The operation 
of a value-cost group, whose sole 
function and responsibility is find- 
ing better and cheaper ways of con- 
ducting our business. Specific ac- 
tions include expanding the use of 
electronic equipment in accounting 
and other operations, reduction of 
vehicle fleet size, and more economi- 
cal meter-reading techniques.” 

Shoe distributor: “Changing lo- 
cations here and there to get better 
volume per store.” 

A number of executives said their 
companies were taking a close look 
at all phases of their operations to 
pinpoint activities which were losing 
money or yielding an unsatisfactory 
return. For guidance on the problem 
of identifying losing operations, 
read the article beginning on page 
66 of this issue of NATION’S 
BUSINESS. 
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creased—a real sales push to be 
made to market product,”—manu- 
facturing planning director, paper 
company. 

A decline in business was pre- 
dicted by managers in machinery 
manufacturing, building products, 
railroads and privately owned utili- 
ties. The president of a Pennsyl- 
vania building products company 
had this to say: “The absence of 
boom conditions, with attendant ex- 
cesses, in 1960 suggests that the 
1961 readjustment will be mild.” 

Men who selected the word “‘pla- 
teau” to characterize their expecta- 
tions represented a wide variety of 
industries, including retailing, pe- 
troleum, publishing, business ma- 
chines, railroads and electric power. 

The spokesman for a major rail- 
road stated: “Business conditions 
for the past several months indicate 
an adjustment in the economy is 
taking place. The extent of this ad- 
justment will pretty well determine 
how business will fare in 1961. 
Presently, business indicators give 
little hope for any substantial pick- 
up within the near future. The ad- 
justment now going on tends to sup- 
port a more or less plateau economy 
for several months, although there 
is some thought that an upward 
trend will occur toward the fall of 
1961.” 


Election’s impact 


Executives who commented on 
the influence which the election 
would have on business fell into two 
principal groups: those who didn’t 
feel the election would produce any 
particular effect, and those who 
feared detrimental effects growing 
out of a Democratic Presidential 
victory. 

The assistant to the president of 
a Midwestern manufacturing com- 
pany observed: “The prospect of 
the type of advisers Kennedy has 
attracted running in and out of the 
White House is simply appalling.” 

Many voiced fears of higher 
taxes, unfavorable labor legislation, 
increased union power and pressure 
on wages, and inflationary govern- 
ment spending—as probable out- 
growths of a Democratic victory. 

Here are some typical comments: 

“. . . expect labor dictatorship 
and limited results attainable in 
reducing featherbedding,”’—railroad 
president. 

“. . more government interfer- 
ence—higher raw material costs— 
more inflation,’—baking company 
executive. 

“We believe that the Democratic 
party is definitely for cheap money, 
and we will probably have more in- 
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flation under them than we did un- 
der the leadership of the Republi- 
can party,’—banker, Michigan. 

“Democratic victory might sig- 
nai a new wave of labor strikes, 
wage demands and increased costs,” 
—president, shipbuilding firm. 

“Democratic victory will in- 
crease centralism, probably increase 
taxes, create a greater monopoly 
position for labor and generally 
create more undesirable problems 
for business management,’’—presi- 
dent, manufacturing. 


Employment 


Of the executives taking part in 
the poll, 55.3 per cent expect em- 
ployment in their companies in 1961 
to remain at about the same level 
as this year. Increased employment 
is foreseen by 28.3 per cent; 16.4 
per cent expect it to decline. 


Capital spending 


The survey asked what kind of 
capital spending program the par- 
ticipants envisaged for their firms 
in the coming year. 

38.2 per cent said they would 
spend to reduce costs for existing 
products or services. 

23.9 per cent said they would 
spend on plant or equipment to 
launch new products or services. 

29.9 per cent said they would 
spend for a combination of the two. 

Eight per cent were less specific 
in answering, or gave answers which 
required separate classification. 

Intentions to spend for expansion 
were discussed by executives in pe- 
troleum, electric power production, 
and several other industries. A steel 
company official, undoubtedly think- 
ing of excess capacity in that in- 
dustry at present, said simply: 
“‘No present need for expansion.” 
A number of executives pointed out 
that their capital spending pro- 
grams are established on a _ long- 
range basis and will continue as 
planned. 


Research and development 


Asked if their companies planned 
to spend more, less or the same for 
research and development in 1961 
than they did this year, the execu- 
tives replied: 

More—38.1 per cent. 

Less—3.5 per cent. 

Same—41.5 per cent. 

Not affected—16.9 per cent. 


Price plans 
The survey asked each partici- 
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pating business leader whether he 
expected the price of his company’s 
products or services in 1961 to rise, 
decline or remain at about present 
levels. 

72.4 per cent of those answering 
this question said their prices will 
remain about the same. 

17.7 per cent said their prices will 
probably rise. 

9.9 per cent said they expect their 
prices to decline. 


Labor costs 


To a question: 

“Will your unit production labor 
costs (not just wage rates) rise, de- 
cline or stay about the same?” 

52 per cent answered that they 
expect these costs to remain about 
the same. 

32.7 per cent said they expect 
them to go up. 

12.5 per cent said they expect 
these costs to decline. 

“Not applicable’ or other an- 
swers were given by 2.8 per cent. 

The average estimated rise was 
2.8 per cent. The average estimated 
decline was four per cent. 


Cutting costs 


Participants in the survey were 
asked if they were moving to cut 
costs and, if so, to specify some of 
the actions being taken. 

In almost all instances, the ex- 
ecutives indicated that their com- 
panies are extremely conscious of 
costs and are reducing them wher- 
ever possible. 

Methods of cost reduction varied. 
Some often mentioned include bet- 
ter procedures in cost-accounting, 
adoption of automation as a means 
of achieving greater efficiency and 
economy, requiring strict adherence 
to budgets, elimination of unneces- 
sary operations, better inventory 
control, and work simplification. 

Here are some _ representative 
comments: 

“Special committees will con- 
stantly review all major items of 
expense,”—executive vice president, 
manufacturing. 

“Further mechanization of office 
operations,’—director of marketing 
research. 

“Trying to prune off built-in 
items—subscriptions, memberships, 
entertaining expenses,’—no title, 
Houston, Tex. 

“We are deferring but not elim- 
inating certain discretionary expen- 
ditures. 

“Existing programs for more ef- 
ficient mechanization and _ better 
budget controls continue,”’—treas- 
urer, drug company. 

An interesting aspect of the re- 





plies to this question was that 
they mirrored much closer scrutiny 
of cost items than have other 
NATION’S BUSINESS surveys in 
the past few years. Mention of such 
things as the use of air mail letters 
in place of long distance telephone 
calls, of job reviews to eliminate un- 
necessary functions, of crackdowns 
on expense accounts were not in- 
frequent and emphasize the atten- 
tion which cost-cutting is currently 
getting. 


Executive development 


A special question asked if the 
executive’s company had an execu- 
tive development program and, if 
so, what he thought of its effective- 
ness and of the greatest needs his 
company faces in the training and 
development area. 

Surprisingly, about 25 per cent 
of the businessmen reported that 
their companies either have no ex- 
ecutive development program or 
only a most informal one. 

Those who said flatly “no” re- 
sponded from companies in life in- 
surance, household moving, metal 
building products, railroad trans- 
portation, gas utilities, department 
store retailing, farm machinery and 
several other industries. 

In a number of instances, the 
respondents indicated that their 
companies were developing formal 
executive development programs, or 
had them under serious considera- 
tion. 

A majority of men speaking for 
companies which have programs 
said they feel the programs are ef- 
fective. Frequent stress was placed 
on the need for additional training 
in general management skills. 

In many instances executives 
mentioned that programs were too 
new to be fairly evaluated. 

The vice president and treasurer 
of a department store observed that 
his company “works at developing 
15 programs to get one developed 
. . . haven’t been able to improve 
this ratio.” This comment was not 
typical, however. Less than five per 
cent of all answers reflected cate- 
gorical dissatisfaction with existing 
programs. 

Methods for developing managers 
included internal, on-the-job train- 
ing sessions, special company-spon- 
sored seminars, job rotation, execu- 
tive coaching, and use of outside 
seminars and courses. 

The NATION’sS BUSINESS sur- 
vey covered companies in manufac- 
turing, communications, transporta- 
tion, public utilities, insurance, 
finance, wholesaling, retailing and 
services. END 
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WHERE 
TAX CUTS 
COULD 
COME 
FROM 


Specialist tells what 
trends to expect in 
government spending 
during years ahead— 
and how trends will 
affect your pocketbook 





WHETHER new tax legislation will 
be passed in the new Congress de- 
pends in large measure on whether 
the expansion of civilian domestic 
welfare programs can be held in 
check or controlled. 

This is the view of Dr. Robert W. 
French, president of the Tax Foun- 
dation, Inc. 

Dr. French points out that the 
present tax structure has been built 
on a series of emergency situations. 
Wartime tax rates, he says, have 
been continued while revenues have 
been switched from wartime uses to 
welfare purposes. 

Public hearings have been held 
and a considerable amount of study 
has already been given to the need 
for tax revision, Dr. French notes. 

The Tax Foundation is a private, 
nonprofit organization engaged in 
research on federal, state and local 
government spending and taxation. 

Dr. French was named president 
last December. He formerly was 
dean of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration and vice president of 
Tulane University, as well as a 
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member of the faculties of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Louisiana State 
University and the University of 
Texas. He has served in a variety of 
assignments at all levels of govern- 
ment and has been a consultant 
to business on tax and regulation 
problems. 

In answering NATION’s BusI- 
NESS questions, Dr. French draws 
not only from his own extensive 
background but on that of the staff 
of the Tax Foundation. 


Dr. French, what are the chances for 
tax cuts in the foreseeable future? 


The possibilities of tax cuts will 
depend, in my opinion, primarily 
on what happens to government 
expenditures. 


What trends do you see for spending? 


Federal expenditures are divided 
almost equally into two categories: 
the expenditures for defense, and 
the expenditures for a wide variety 
of domestic civilian programs. The 
prospects for defense will be deter- 
mined entirely by developments in 
the international sphere over which 
this country has no more control 
than its present international posi- 
tion will command. 

The more controllable expend- 
itures for domestic programs have 
been almost entirely responsible for 
the increase in total federal ex- 
penditures since 1954. 

By that time the impact of the 
Korean war and the worsening of 
our relations with Russia seemed 
to have been absorbed into the fed- 
eral budget. Defense expenditures 
today are roughly the same as in 
1954, after the Korean war peak 
had been passed. 

The $15 billion or so increase in 
federal expenditures since then has 
been associated with a variety of 
other spending programs—agricul- 
ture, welfare, housing, foreign eco- 
nomic aid, and resource projects of 
one kind or another. Future deci- 
sions on this kind of spending will 
determine our future tax load. 


Do you think there will be tax revi- 
sion of any sort in 1961 or 1962? 


Certainly the stage has been 
prepared for such a revision. The 
House Ways and Means Committee 
has held hearings looking to the 
consideration of tax revision in the 
Eighty-seventh Congress. The Code 
was revised in 1954 and has now 
been in effect long enough for some 


of its deficiencies to become ap- 
parent to both the Internal Revenue 
Service and the taxpayers. We are 
approaching a_ point, therefore, 
where a revision of the federal tax 
system seems to be in order. 

What we need, I should point out, 
even more than tax reduction, is 
tax reform. Whether we get it is 
something no one can accurately 
foretell. Nearly everyone agrees that 
the tax structure badly needs im- 
provement. We can have new legis- 
lation if the taxpayers indicate suf- 
ficient desire for it. But, if pressures 
for additional spending are not 
strictly controlled, any kind of re- 
duction or reform will be difficult. 

The prospects for reform in the 
future will improve in direct pro- 
portion to how successful we can 
be in holding the line on vast and 
costly expansion of federal welfare 
programs. The federal budget sur- 
plus in fiscal 1960 and the pros- 
pective surplus for fiscal 1961 
help bring tax revision appreciably 
nearer. 

Both political parties are aware 
of the problem and both have indi- 
cated that they feel that the next 
Congress should do something about 
it. How it will be done and what 
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will be done will depend on deci- 
sions that have not yet been made. 


Looking ahead, say, five or 10 years, 
do you anticipate that taxes might 
be higher or lower? 


Probably higher, unless we exer- 
cise better restraint on spending 
than we have in the past 10 years. 
It is clear that defense expenditures 
are tied to the international situa- 
tion. As for the nondefense civilian 
expenditures, a number of factors 
are to be considered. 

One factor will be the growth in 
our population. Many government 
expenditures are tied to population. 
Expenditures might be expected to 
increase in some proportion to the 
increase in population. 

A second factor has to do with 
the degree in which people continue 
to move into urban areas. This ur- 
banization movement, if it contin- 
ues, will certainly be a factor in 
making for higher expenditures of 
state and local governments. If the 
federal government embarks on 
more new programs affecting state 
and local functions, then its ex- 
penditures will also be affected by 
this factor. 

Finally, there is our own stage 
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of economic development and the 
progress we may anticipate in the 
next five or 10 years. The material 
needs of a country with a high liv- 
ing standard are clearly different 
from those of a country with a lower 
standard. 

Chances are for some growth in 
government expenditures. How 
much growth will depend, in the 
final analysis, on the vigilance of 
taxpayers. It will depend, for ex- 
ample, upon the determination of 
taxpayers in demanding a _ good 
value in government. 

Expenditures need not balloon. If 
they do, you can count on higher 
taxes. Today we have a close bal- 
ance of federal expenditures to tax 
collections. Over the years, expendi- 
tures have persistently exceeded 
revenue, hence the big increase in 
federal debt. 

Economic growth in the years 
ahead will provide additional reve- 
nues. Expansion of federal welfare 
programs beyond this increase in 
revenues, however, will inevitably 
have to be financed by additional 
taxes. 

The alternative is deficit financ- 
ing—bigger expansion of the federal 
debt. Continuing to live beyond our 
means can have serious detrimental 
effects on economic growth and the 
internal working of our economy. 


Is the present tax structure damaging 
our chances for better economic 
growth? 

The great concern of many, which 
I share, is that the present tax sys- 
tem has never been adequately con- 
sidered from this viewpoint. What 
we have is a system built upon 
crises and emergencies of one kind 
or another over decades. In deter- 
mining tax rates, the critical or 
emergency needs were the para- 
mount ones considered. 

One basic requirement of a tax 
structure—that it does not impede 
economic progress—has never been, 
in my opinion, fully considered. Of 
course, taxes do have a _ bearing 
upon the way in which we grow and 
incentives are important to growth. 

It would be surprising, indeed, if 
an emergency-built tax system such 
as we have would provide maximum 
incentive to economic development. 


Would you say that government costs 
too much? 

Let’s look at the results of an 
analysis of tax receipts. 

In 1930 our government—federal, 
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state, and local—collected $11.80 for 
every $100 of net national product. 
Net national product is the total 
value of all goods and services pro- 
duced in the U. S., less capital con- 
sumption allowances. 

In 1940 tax collections amounted 
to $18.30 per $100. 

In 1950 it was $25.30 for each 
$100. 

Now, in 1960, total tax collections 
are getting close to $30 for each 
$100 of national output. 

From these figures you can read- 
ily see that the price of government 
has been going up steeply. At what 
point does the price of government 
become too high? This, of course, is 
something for the taxpayers to de- 
cide. But there is no doubt that it 
is already so high any further in- 
crease will have serious conse- 
quences and our citizens are becom- 
ing increasingly aware of that fact. 
Furthermore, we cannot escape the 
fact that slightly more than half of 
our federal expenditures go for pro- 
tection. Whether this is too high or 
too low is a question of judgment. 
I doubt that there is any strong 
sentiment in the United States that 
we are spending too much for de- 
fense. Many contend that it is not 
enough. But it is an interesting fact 
that the difference between those 
who would increase our defense ap- 
propriations and the present level 
of defense spending is considerably 
less than 10 per cent. 

When one turns to the domestic 
side of the picture, the answer is by 
no means easy. Certainly, the fed- 
eral government’s expenditures have 
led it into many fields that hereto- 
fore have been considered to be 
largely the province of state and 
local governments. 

Here the question is not so much 
whether government expenditures 
are too high but whether the bal- 
ance of functions among the three 
levels of government is a good one. 
In other words, are functions that 
properly belong to state and local 
governments being encroached upon 
by the central government? 


Can the U. S. afford these high taxes 
without adverse effect? 


It depends. For our security and 
freedom as a nation we can afford 
very high taxes. But the more basic 
question is this: If this level of ex- 
penditures is continued and the ex- 
penditures are concentrated more 
and more in the hands of the fed- 
eral government, will we experience 
changes in our governmental struc- 
ture that would not be in the best 
long-run interest of the country? 
Even assuming expenditures for 





domestic spending programs at their 
present level, there are serious 
doubts about the long-run wisdom 
of this. But you ask: Can we afford 
this? The answer is yes; we are af- 
fording it. We can afford to do what- 
ever is necessary during emergency 
situations. But the question of what 
is necessary in peacetime is an- 
other matter. 

Individual income tax rates today 
are roughly as high as they were 
during World War II. Income taxes 
on corporations are even higher, ex- 
cept for the excess profits tax. These 
have not been reduced since the 
Korean emergency. 

Meanwhile, we’ve shifted from 
war uses of these taxes to a larger 
proportion of welfare uses. While 
defense spending today is approxi- 
mately the same as it was seven 
years ago, all other categories of 
federal spending programs have 
nearly doubled. We’ve switched 
wartime taxes from wartime uses to 
welfare-state programs. 

Our economy can sustain the 
price of government. Whether it is 
the most desirable level of expendi- 
tures in the long run is another 
matter. 


How much influence would you say 
that taxes have on economic growth? 


There are several ways of meas- 
uring this. Let’s look at it this way: 
For every $3.25 worth of goods and 
services bought by consumers the 
various levels of government buy $1 
worth. Such a large proportion can- 
not be ignored. Its impact is great. 

Government expenditures absorb 
larger and larger amounts of our 
gross national product. This means 
that certain things produced and 
consumed are different from the 
things which would be produced 
and consumed if government expen- 
ditures were less. 

This means, too, that it is more 
important that government in the 
years ahead be responsive to the 
needs of society and to the citizens 
than in the past. We can’t afford to 
take chances that special interest 
groups will be so effective that they 
will distort this expenditure pat- 
tern, as it appears they have some- 
times in the past. 

In other words, we can’t settle for 
a situation in which government ex- 
penditures merely represent a cas- 
ual combination of the wishes of 
special interest groups without re- 
gard to the effect of that combina- 
tion upon the citizens as a whole. 

There is considerable interest to- 
day as to whether our economic 
growth is falling behind that of the 

(continued on page 59) 
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communist world. This raises the 
question whether high taxes are 
stunting our economic growth. If we 
get economic stimulation from high 
government spending, then couldn’t 
we achieve a greater rate of eco- 
nomic growth, if that is desirable, 
simply by taxing more and spend- 
ing more? 

You can force a certain amount 
of economic activity by high gov- 
ernment spending. But you will 
force that economic activity into 
certain channels which may or may 
not produce a larger income in the 
future. 

There is no doubt that high taxes 
and high government expenditures 
would stunt our economic progress 
in the long run, however much 
they might stimulate business in 
the short term. 

This is an area in which much 
more hard thinking needs to be 
done. 


Dr. French, will you define what you 
mean by fiscal responsibility? 

Fiscal responsibility is to me an 
attitude, an approach, or a state of 
mind with respect to the fiscal af- 
fairs of government. It is an attitude 
which combines integrity and reli- 
ability with accountability and re- 
sponsiveness to the needs of citizens. 


Could you give some examples? 


One evidence of fiscal responsi- 
bility would be the relationship be- 
tween what the government takes in 
and what the government spends. 
Another evidence of the presence 
or absence of fiscal responsibility 
would be in the relationship of what 
government spends to what is left 
for private individuals to spend. 
Another would be the manner in 
which we manage the debt we have 
accumulated. These measures of 
fiscal responsibility can be applied 
not only to the federal government 
but also to government at the state 
and local levels. 

It seems to me that the question 
of fiscal responsibility, in the case 
of the federal government, is raised 
most strongly in the persistent defi- 
cits of the past 30 years. Any ob- 
jective examination of the history 
of these deficits over the past three 
decades will show that they have 
not been completely related to the 
prevailing economic conditions and 
not completely explained by war or 
the threats of war. This is certainly 
the strongest indication that Con- 
gress On many occasions has not 
acted in a completely responsible 
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ELECTRONIC 


BOOKKEEPING CAN 


_ COST YOU LESS 
THAN YOU 
THINK 


Now! The desk-sized IBM 632 with new Posting Carriage 
can do your accounts receivable, accounts payable, 
inventory accounting, and billing—yet is priced low 
enough to meet even modest budgets. A truly versatile 
business machine, the IBM 632 Electronic Typing Cal- 
culator is ideal for billing and other operations that re- 
quire both typing and calculating. It’s so easy to operate, 
any typist can learn to use it in minutes. Operator 
decisions are kept to a minimum because the IBM 632 
stores information in its magnetic core “memory,” auto- 
matically performs programmed functions and auto- 
matically types results. For use with more extensive data 
processing equipment, either Punched Card Output or 
Punched Tape Outputis offered as an optional feature. For 
more detailed information as to how you can benefit from 
use of the IBM 632, please contact your local IBM office. 


© 


Any girl who can type 
can operate the IBM 682. 








IBM. The IBM 632 Electronic Typing Calculator 
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TAX CUTS 


continued 


manner in connection with federal 
fiscal affairs. 

Another question of fiscal irre- 
sponsibility is raised by what we 
have done with our federal debt. 
Have we made a sufficient effort to 
reduce this debt in the postwar pe- 
riod? I doubt that many think we 
have. It is apparent from our post- 
war history that it is extremely dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to budget 
a surplus that will be applied to 
debt reduction. Such surpluses as 
we have had have come about largely 
by accident or our inability to make 
quick adjustments in our tax struc- 
ture to meet the obvious changes 
in expenditures. The question of 
whether the federal debt is too large 
or too small is another question. 


Do you see an adverse economic ef- 
fect from enlarging the debt? 


Certainly the existence of a large 
federal debt introduces a rigidity 
into our economic system which 
may get in the way of progress. 

For example, the interest pay- 
ments on the federal debt now 
amount to more than $9 billion a 
year. That’s a major cost item 
amounting to 12 cents out of each 
tax dollar. The total we spend on 
interest for the federal debt today 
exceeds the entire federal budget 
receipts for all years up to 1942 and 
exceeds the entire federal debt up 
until 1918. 

The existence of this debt and the 
necessity of providing for its serv- 
icing restrict the flexibility of gov- 
ernment in meeting both its inter- 
national and its domestic needs. 


The national debt today costs the tax- 
payers 12 cents on the doilar? 


That’s correct. It’s equal roughly 
to one fifth of what we are spending 
on national defense. It is the second 
largest item in the national budget. 

But the worst of this is that it is 
not an expenditure that you can 
alter from year to year aS you can 
alter defense expenditures or all 
these other things, even agricultural 
programs. It is so integrated with 
the whole economic and financial 
structure, both government and pri- 
vate, that it is exceedingly difficult 
to make changes in it. 


What do political parties have to do 
with fiscal irresponsibility? 

Parties have tried from time to 
time to hang the label of fiscal ir- 
responsibility upon their opposition 
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and to claim fiscal responsibility for 
all their own actions and programs. 
Fiscal responsibility, however, is 
clearly not a partisan question. It 
is also not a question necessarily of 
conservatism or liberalism. 

In a democratic society respon- 
sibility begins with the citizens, and 
the groupings of those citizens into 
corporate entities, into labor unions 
and into a wide variety of other as- 
sociations. The individual citizen 
must take a responsible attitude 
with respect to government finance 
if he expects his representatives in 
government, both executive and 
legislative, to take a responsible at- 
titude. 

This same thing can be said about 
business, viewed as one element in 
our society. Business needs to re- 
examine its own attitudes with re- 
spect to matters of government 
finance and ask if these attitudes 
have always been those that would 
lead legislators and congressmen to 
act in a responsible way. 

Too often, segments of the com- 
munity have called for government 
intervention, government expendi- 
tures, and at the same time have 
decried the total of these expendi- 
tures or the level of taxes. To some 
degree, this inconsistency is inevi- 
table in a democratic society, but 
we need constantly to examine it 
and to correct it where it produces 
a result that is detrimental to the 
broad public interest. 

The same applies to labor unions. 
Here we are speaking not of their 
approach to the bargaining table, 
but their approach to matters of 
public expenditures and taxation— 
the feeling that somehow taxes are 
not going to be paid by labor. 

The facts are plainly in the other 
direction. A recent Tax Foundation 
study, for example, shows that one 
dollar out of every four earned by 
families in income brackets ranging 
from $2,000 to $15,000 a year goes 
for taxes, federal, state and local. 
Labor is not escaping the burden of 
payment for government expendi- 
tures nor the payment of taxes. 
Labor’s advocacy of greater expen- 
ditures in particular areas must be 
recognized as its advocacy of con- 
tinued high taxation imposed on 
itself. 


You have said that the states are in 
the most critical financial condition 
that they have been in since the 
1930’s. Would you explain that? 
They are in a critical condition 
because they have failed to adjust 
their tax systems to accommodate 
their expenditures. This has re- 
sulted in a steady rise in state debt 





and repeated efforts to obtain from 
the federal government funds for 
projects which might properly be 
regarded as their own province. 

The responsibility for these de- 
velopments is not to be laid entirely 
at the doors of the states. Their dif- 
ficulties have been accentuated by 
the high levels of income taxation 
maintained by the federal govern- 
ment and the virtual pre-emption of 
this prime revenue source. 

Furthermore, the states and local 
governments, to a much greater de- 
gree than the federal government, 
have been the victims of the infla- 
tionary spiral. Because their reve- 
nue sources are generally of a fixed 
or a semifixed nature—that is, they 
do not yield increasing sums as 
prices rise—the state and local gov- 
ernments have found themselves 
without the means to keep pace 
with inflation. The federal govern- 
ment relies almost totally on in- 
come taxation, which rises and falls 
to a considerable degree with the 
rise and fall in prices. 


What are some examples of programs 
that can be handled better by local 
governments than by the federal gov- 
ernment? 


At present, there is the question 
of education. It is by no means clear 
that the best results are going to be 
obtained for public expenditures on 
education from the mere enlarge- 
ment of federal expenditures. Most 
studies indicate that, by any ob- 
jective standards, relatively few 
states cannot afford the cost of a 
better educational system. 

Questions of local public improve- 
ments, water pollution, sewage 
treatment and similar programs 
seem to me to need much more 
serious examination before the fed- 
eral government gets into these 
fields, which are primarily local in 
nature. 

They raise questions as to why 
people think one part of the coun- 
try should pay for improvements in 
another part of the country, par- 
ticularly when it is not at all clear 
that those other communities can- 
not afford these improvements. 

Another serious question is the 
matter of mass transportation in 
our cities. This is complicated be- 
cause in some instances the prob- 
lems cross state boundaries but, 
apart from that, it would seem that 
the expenditures for those should 
be confined as nearly as possible to 
the areas that demand the services 
and get the benefits, unless it can 
be demonstrated much more clearly 
than it has been that these areas 
cannot afford it. END 
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LET CaO 
SITE SPECIALISTS 
SHOW YOU THE 
EXTRA DIMENSION 


at Copeland Industrial Park 


Rarely does a potential industrial location possess 
as many already developed physical and market- 
ing assets as Copeland Industrial Park, Newport 
News, Va. Here is a municipally administered 
redevelopment site ready now to meet virtually 
any manufacturing or warehousing specifications. 

Whether Copeland Park or any other C&O 
property is suitable for you, however, depends 
upon weighing the facts against your requirements. 
And this is how C&O’s Industrial Development 
Department serves you. Its staff of site-finding 
specialists presents all the facts, impartially, with- 
out gloss. Their intimate knowledge of location 
details gives you the complete picture; from topog- 
raphy, transportation and utilities, to community 
profile, labor, zoning and tax conditions. 





2K SUPERB FACILITIES 
AT COPELAND INDUSTRIAL PARK 
Newport News — Hampton, Va. 


Ready now — A protected industrial site 
of over 800 acres, nearly half of which are 
already cleared, graded and ready, with un- 
limited room for expansion. 

Finest transportation —The Park is adjacent 
to tracks of the C&O, and to a network of 
modern highways. 

All utilities in — Unlimited supply of elec- 
tricity, natural gas, and water. Finest bitumi- 
nous coals are readily, economically available. 
Ample labor— Draw both skilled and un- 
skilled from the cities of Newport News and 
Hampton, Virginia. 

Strategic marketing — World commerce at 
your door through C&O’s unexcelled port 
facilities; C&O main line access to important 
Midwest markets. 











Complete industrial surveys of many attractive 
sites are available. Inquiries are handled in com- 
plete confidence. Write to Wayne C. Fletcher, 


Director of Industrial Development. 


Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway 
Huntington 1, West Virginia 
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In closing months, 99 trucks ran night and day to reach a goal of 17 million miles over test loops 


the great two-year 


ee 


NATIONAL ROAD TEST! 


November 30th marked the end of test traffic 
in the $27,000,000 pavement test sponsored by 
the American Association of State Highway 
Officials (AASHO). 


Hundreds of millions of scientific readings were 
recorded before the trucks finished pounding the 
test pavements at Ottawa, Illinois. The fleet of 
trucks—from farm-size pickups to 54-ton semi- 
trailers—piled up 17 million miles of travel on the 
concrete and asphalt test loops. 

The National Road Test is the most scientific 
experiment ever carried out on highway pave- 
ments. Automatic electronic instruments assure 
accurate unbiased findings. Giant computers eval- 
uate the mountains of statistics accumulated. 


Directed by the Highway Research Board of the 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


e uses of concrete 


National Academy of Sciences— National Research 
Council, the National Road Test is both impartial 
and authoritative. The significant findings will in- 
fluence design and construction of streets and high- 
ways across the nation. Out of this test will come 
even better driving for you. 
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Millions of scientific readings have been analyzed by com 
puters at the National Road Test. Useful new facts on 
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BIG SHIFTS are shaping up in foreign trade. Analysis shows these trends: 
U. S. is selling goods, services abroad at rate of $19.5 billion a year. 
Exports are running $250 million a month higher than average for '59. 


* * * 


WESTERN EUROPE and Japan are stepping up their buying fastest. Nearly 
three fourths of year's gain in export trade goes to those areas. More 
goods are also going to Australia, New Guinea, Union of South Africa. 
Canada is buying more than last year. 
Latin American countries are buying less from us. Decrease in buying by 


Venezuela and Cuba offsets increases by other Latin nations. 





Cuban situation? Pre-Castro Cuba was good customer, buying an average 
$51.5 million worth of U. S. goods a month in '58. Rate plunged last year 


to $36.4 million monthly, now is running $22.5 million--and nose diving. 





* * * 


FUTURE OPPORTUNITIES in foreign selling’? They're big. Important trends: 

Japan has lifted trade restrictions against U. S. goods from 270 items 
this year, plans to remove more. Customer demand, already good, will 
improve in years ahead. Japan's national output, now about $30 billion a 
year, will rise to $60 billion by '70. That means standard of living is 
going up fast, means growing capacity to buy U. S. goods. 

Liberalization of restrictions against American merchandise in Europe 
is also going on, is one reason why Europe has been able to boost purchases 
from U. S. by 50 per cent this year. Rapidly rising consumer demand in 
Europe also accounts for larger market for U. S. goods. 

Latin America is another market with great potential for future. Latin 
countries have 200 million people now, expect to have 270 million by '70. 





Per capita production, $250 in '52, more than $285 now, is expected to rise 
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SPECIAL LETTER: FOREIGN TRADE 





to $370 in 10 more years. Rising standards of living, capacity to buy more 
consumer goods make that area prime target for communists. Reds will try 


hard to beat U. S. out in as many Latin countries as they can. 


* * X 


AFRICA IS ANOTHER AREA where trade in years ahead will pick up significantly. 
Except for Union of South Africa and United Arab Republic, trade with 
African countries is only a trickle. 

But continent has vast untapped market potential. Example: Nigeria, with 
40 million consumers, has political stability, good currency, is buying 
more than $535 million worth of goods and services a year from other 
countries. Trade specialists expect purchases by Nigeria to rise importantly 
throughout years ahead. 

Other African nations, currently plagued with political instability, also 


will boost purchases. 


* *« * 


HOW'D YOU DO ON FOREIGN TRADE test that you took on page 9? Here's list: 
Canada--First, way out in lead as our best customer. Northern neighbor 
is buying an average of more that $314 million worth of goods and services 
a month from us. That compares with $310.6 million average in '59. 
Japan--Second, by close margin over United Kingdom. Buying of U. S. goods 
by Japan is soaring. Monthly average now is $108 million, compared with 
$77.5 million year ago. 
United Kingdom--Trails Japan with monthly purchases averaging $107 million. 
Last year's average was $73.7 million. 

West Germany--Fourth best customer, monthly average exceeding $89 million 
this year compared with $62.3 million last year. Germans were sixth in '58. 
Mexico--Fifth place. Southern neighbor was second best customer in ‘58, 
slid to sixth last year. Mexico this year is buying $67 million worth 

of goods from U. S. each month, up from $60.9 million last year. 


India and Pakistan--Together these countries are buying more than $66 





million worth of goods a month from us. Figure year ago was $36.6 million. 


Other good customers abroad: Italy, France, Venezuela, Australia. 
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SHELL’S 

CREDIT CARD 
SYSTEM 

WORKS BETTER 
WITH 


R. K. Burns, Controller, MOORE 


Shell Oil Company, 


one of the many businesses that build BUSINE Se 
control with Moore Business Forms S 


To make the most of modern methods, Shell Oil Company auto- 
mated its entire billing operation. The results? 50,000 state- 


} ments can be handled each day. A high degree of accuracy is 
maintained. 


The system is built around the charge ticket used in the 
stations. One part of it is a card for use in electric accounting 
machines. It comes into the main office a simple handwritten 
record of the sales facts. The facts are punched into the card, 
turning it into a key part of the system. From here on, all steps 
are automatic, including the printing of statements. Receipts 
are also checked by machine; the chance of human error is 





FORMS 


all but eliminated. The charge ticket is a specially designed 
Moore form—the Company’s control in print. 


The Moore representative worked closely with Shell in devel- 
oping the forms that make this system work. His knowledge of 
ADP (Automated Data Processing) can be put to work for 
your company, too, whatever controls you need. Look him 
up in the Yellow Pages, or write the nearest Moore office. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Denton, Texas - Emeryville, Calif. - 


Over 300 offices and 
factories throughout the U.S., Canada, Mexico, Cuba, \ 
Caribbean and Central America. ® 




















HOW TO SPOT 


LOSING 


OPERATIONS 


Ten steps can help you turn low-profit 
activities into sources of needed money 


NEARLY EVERY BUSINESS has its 
so-called marginal operations—that 
is, segments that are operating at 
little or no profit, or possibly at a 
loss, year after year. Spending good 
money after bad to rescue such situ- 
ations is a common mistake. 

This need not be. Liquidation of 
the trouble spot may be the answer. 
The problem may be a product, or 
a group of products, or a particular 
price line. 

Or it may be a department, or 
division, or possibly an entire plant 
where results are disappointing. 

Or one of the channels of distri- 
bution may be the offender. Again, 
one geographical area may be un- 
satisfactory. 

These are a few examples. There 
could be many more. 

Where liquidation is the answer, 
it may be done in several ways. You 
may make an outright sale to an- 
other who is in a position to operate 
the segment more profitably. Or 
you may make a piecemeal with- 
drawal. In other words, the inven- 
tories and accounts receivable may 
be worked down to zero, and the 
plant and equipment diverted to 
more profitable uses. 

But the important thing is the 
decision itself. Liquidation of even a 
small piece of a business may be 
considered a bold step. 

There are major advantages. One, 
an unprofitable segment is elimi- 
nated. Two, low-cost capital is ob- 
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tained from within the company. 
Three, money, time and effort are 
diverted into more productive chan- 
nels. Profit returns may be greatly 
improved. 

But not all unsatisfactory opera- 
tions can be liquidated. One must be 
careful about this. There are defi- 
nite rules to follow in reaching such 
a decision. How does one decide? 
By finding the answers to these ten 
questions: 


1 What is the book value—that is, 
the present investment in the seg- 
ment in question? 


2 What would be the probable loss 
from liquidation? 


3 How much cash recovery does 
this leave—(one minus two) ? 


4 Are there any federal income tax 
recoveries? 


5S Are any replacement expenditures 
forestalled as a result of the liquida- 
tion? 


6 Add three, four and five. This is 
the total cash recovery. 


7 What is the total profit of the 
business now? 


8 What will it be after the liquida- 
tion? 


9 Difference in profit. Seven minus 
eight. 


10 Divide nine by six. If the opera- 
tion is continued, this is the rate of 
return. If it is liquidated, this is the 
cost of capital. 

Thus, we have two alternatives. 
Continue or liquidate. The percent- 
age under point ten gives the an- 
swer. 


STEP 1: Measure book value 


Jot down the present book value 
of your investment in the segment 
of the business in question. This is 
the money now tied up in working 
cash balances, accounts receivable 
from customers, inventories of all 
sorts and various prepaid items 
such as prepaid insurance premiums 
and prepaid taxes. Add this up. 
Then subtract all the money owing 
to creditors or accruals for unpaid 
taxes and other unpaid items. The 
resulting figure is your working cap- 
ital investment. Next, add your 
book investment in property, plant 
and equipment. This is your orig- 
inal cost minus accumulated depre- 
ciation reserves. Enter your total 
investment. In the example, this is 
shown at $10,000. Should this in- 
vestment be continued as is? Or 
should it be liquidated to provide 
cash for possibly more profitable 
ventures? The remaining steps pro- 
vide the answers. 


STEP 2: Measure probable loss 


Liquidating an unprofitable oper- 
ation rarely means recovering 100 
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“80 billion bucks! 
Isn't it a good thing we 
don’t get all the government 


we pay for?” 


They say a Texas businessman expressed those color- 
ful sentiments when he discovered the size of the 
national budget. 


Many people suspect we get too much government 
when they learn that the federal government engages 
in some 19,000 commercial and industrial activities in 
its civilian branches alone. 

One of the most far-reaching is the federal govern- 
ment’s venture into the electric power business. This 
has touched everyone’s earnings . . . taken more than 
$5,000,000,000 in taxpayers’ money... including a 
sizable share of business taxes. And there are proposals 
to spend multi-billions more on federal power! 

Why lay out more money when America’s inde- 
pendent electric companies can supply all the additional 
power America will need? They’re big enough to do 
the job—by far the world’s biggest producers of elec- 
tricity. They serve 8 out of 10 U. S. electricity users, 
and they’ll double their supply in 10 years. And inde- 
pendent company power doesn’t depend on tax funds. 


GET FACTS AND FIGURES IN NEW BOOKLET 


A new booklet has been published for businessmen on 


the anti-business implications of federal electric power 
spending. Such outlays affect costs, prices and profits. 
Yet they sometimes slip through because most people 
don’t know the facts. This book has much specific 
information. It is free. Please send coupon below. 


POWER COMPANIES 

Room 1122-1 

1271 Ave. of the Americas 

New York 20, N. Y. 

Please send me, without charge, 
the material checked below: 


0 “How Federal Government 
Electricity Affects the 
Businessman” 

© Names of companies that 
sponsor this message 





Name 





(Please print) 


Address 





Zone__State 
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LOSING OPERATIONS 


continued 


cents on each investment dollar. 
Usually there are various losses. For 
example, withdrawal from a given 
field may be followed by losses in 


THESE STEPS 
ARE ILLUSTRATED 


IN WORK SHEET — 
OPPOSITE 





collecting existing accounts receiv- 
able. In other words, bad debts. 

Again, it is difficult to work in- 
ventories down to zero without suf- 
fering markdowns and other losses. 
Prepaid items are seldom recovered 
in full. And the greatest loss of all 
may be in the sale of property, plant 
and equipment at a figure well be- 
low the depreciated book value. In 
the accompanying example each of 
these points is estimated carefully. 
Probable losses on liquidation are 
listed at $2,000, or 20 per cent of 
the book investment. 


STEP 3: Cash recovery 


This is the difference between 
steps one and two. Book value of 
the investment less probable loss 
equals cash recovery. In this ex- 
ample, $10,000 less $2,000 equals 
$8,000. 


STEP 4: Federal tax recoveries 


Fortunately, in most cases, the 
federal government shares the losses 
from liquidation. In many instances 
this is a tax recovery of 52 per cent 
of the loss. Or, in round numbers, 
call it 50 per cent. But this is not 
always so. The charge may not 
qualify as an ordinary business loss. 
Or, the book basis may differ from 
the tax basis of the properties in- 
volved. Tax counsel may be needed 
to decide these things. But, in the 
example, tax recoveries have been 
rounded off at 50 per cent of the 
probable losses. This gives a figure 
of $1,000 which is to be considered 
as part of the cash recovery. 


STEP 5S: Replacement expendi- 
tures forestalled 


One more important element re- 
mains in the cash recovery picture 
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—replacement expenditures fore- 
stalled as a result of the proposed 
liquidation. This figure is obtained 
by counting up all of the foresee- 
able short-term replacement expen- 
ditures—that is, for the next two or 
three years. 

In the example given, the plant 
and equipment are in such bad re- 
pair that any attempt to continue 
operations over the next few years 
will require new outlays of $3,000. 
It was this fact that brought the 
case into focus at this time. Liquida- 
tion will cancel the need for these 
outlays. Replacement expenditures 
avoided in this way are equivalent 
to part of the projected cash re- 
covery. 


STEP 6: Potential cash recovery 


This is the sum of steps three, 
four and five. That is, the cash re- 
covery from the liquidation of work- 
ing capital and the property, plant 
and equipment, plus estimated fed- 
eral income tax recoveries, plus re- 
placement expenditures cancelled. 
In this case, it is $8,000 plus $1,000 
plus $3,000. If the proposal to liqui- 
date is carried through, a total of 
$12,000 will be made available for 
other uses. 


STEP 7: Show present operations 


The suggested formula is given 
on the worksheet. Sales less cost of 
sales equals gross profit. Gross profit 
less expenses equals earnings before 
federal taxes. This amount less fed- 
eral taxes equals net profit—in this 
case, $2,000. This is the going rate 
of profit for the business as is. 


STEP 8: Show projected opera- 
tions after liquidation 


Now repeat the process just men- 
tioned. But this time show the situ- 
ation as projected after reflecting 
the proposed liquidation. The re- 
sult in this case is a projected profit 
of $1,760. 


STEP 9: Effect 


This is the difference between 
steps seven and eight. Simply sub- 
tract one column from the other and 
enter the difference. In this case, the 
net profit difference is $240. This is 
the net profit given up as a result 
of the proposed liquidation. 


STEP 10: Cost of capital 


Now we are ready to draw our 
conclusions. Step six indicated a 
potential cash recovery of $12,000. 
Step nine shows the annual net 
profit to be given up as $240. Di- 
vide step nine by step six. In other 
words, divide $240 by $12,000. The 
answer is two per cent. If operations 





are continued, that is the rate of 
return that will be earned on the 
cash recovery value of the invest- 
ment of this particular segment. 

But, if this segment is liquidated, 
this ratio of two per cent represents 
the cost of capital raised. Stated 
differently, here is a $12,000 source 
of funds available at an after-tax 
cost of two per cent. This is a low 
cost, indeed, and several points be- 
low the profit potentials indicated 
for several projects pending in other 
and more profitable divisions of the 
company. 

In this case the decision was 
reached easily—liquidate. Money is 
diverted in this way from ventures 
showing low returns into ventures 
showing higher returns. And over- 
all profit returns are enhanced as a 
result. 

This is an easy example. The 
figures are small. But, add any num- 
ber of ciphers and the approach will 
not change. It applies to the small, 
medium and large company alike. 
Where the facility to be liquidated 
is losing money, the net profit from 
projected operations, step 8, will 
exceed the present profit, step 7, 
and the net profit difference or ef- 
fect, step 9, will be shown as a 
minus figure. Likewise, in that event 
the cost of capital, step 10, will 
show as a minus percentage. Usual- 
ly such minuses are shown in red, 
or the figures are circled. In such 
cases the advantages of liquidation 
are even more compelling. Capital 
is obtained at a zero cost and a loss 
is stopped at the same time. 

This is the step-by-step approach. 
It can be tied into the company’s 
fiscal program by calling for such a 
review of all marginal operations at 
the time of the annual budget prep- 
aration. An approach along these 
lines is especially indicated in those 
instances where substandard opera- 
tions are in need of replacement ex- 
penditures. 

It may be far cheaper and better, 
profitwise, to withdraw from that 
particular activity altogether. 

—RONELLO B. LEWIS 

Mr. Lewis is the author of three 
books published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.—“Accounting Reports for Man- 
agement,” 1957, “Financial Analy- 
sis for Management,” 1959, and 
“Profit Planning for Management,” 
1960. 


REPRINTS of “How to Spot Losing 
Operations” may be obtained for 
10 cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 
postpaid, from Nation’s Business, 
1615 H Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Please enclose remittance 
with order. 
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LIQUIDATING LOW-PROFIT OPERATIONS 











BOOK PROBABLE CASH 

PARTICULARS VALUE LOSS RECOVERY | 
| | 

STEP ONE | STEP TWO | STEP THREE 4 

| 

Working cash a $ 1,000 | 
Accounts receivable -$300 | 
Inventories 500 


Prepaid items 200 | 





CURRENT ASSETS re 1,000 
Less: Accounts payable, unpaid taxes, etc. : -— 





Add: Property, plant & equipment F 1,000 





WORKING CAPITAL ae 1,000 


TOTAL INVESTMENT 2,000 











ESTIMATED FEDERAL TAX RECOVERIES 
Against probable losses above STEP FOUR 





ESTIMATED REPLACEMENT EXPENDITURES 


Liquidation will cancel the need for these outlays STEP FIVE 





POTENTIAL CASH RECOVERY 
Liquidation will make this cash available for other uses 


STEP SIX 

































PRESENT 
OPERATIONS 


PROJECTED 
OPERATIONS 





EFFECT 


| 
STEP SEVEN | STEP EIGHT | STEP NINE 








SALES $ 30,000 $ 24,000 $ 6,000 | | 
Less: Cost of sales 22,000 17,000 5,000 
GROSS PROFIT 8,000 7,000 1,000 
Less: Expenses 4,000 3,480 520 





EARNINGS BEFORE FEDERAL TAXES 4,000 - 3,520 480 
Less: Federal taxes on earnings 2,000 1,760 240 





NET PROFIT - 2,000 1,760 240 





NET PROFIT GIVEN UP as a result of the proposed liquidation 


COST OF CAPITAL } 
Profit given up divided by cash recovery STEP TEN 2% 
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‘Home Office” service near to everjvh 





Chances are, you will never have the occasion to call one of These ten Hartford Departmental Offices which serve as “home climinat 
these numbers. Yet, they play an extremely important role in offices” in their geographic areas are your guarantee of prompt Bet actic 

Hartford’s service to you through its 34,000 agents. attention. They supervise and supplement the activities of § For part 
Should trouble occur in one of the far-flung outposts of your Hartford’s network of 227 service offices and thousands 0 ~ : 
business operation—fire, theft, an accident to your representa- local agencies. When special problems arise, you can coil hie “ 
tive traveling his rounds—you'll want help, fast! on special help. The nearness of “home office” to service office we 
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eliminates time-consuming, cross-country referral. Result: you 
get action fast. 

For particulars on Hartford Group services, call your Hartford 
Agent or insurance broker. Your Hartford Agent is listed in 
the Yellow Pages under “Hartford Insurance”. Or look for 
him wherever you see the Stag trademark displayed. 


Hartford... A trusted name in insurance for 150 years 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
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Fire Insurance Company 


GROUP 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY HARTFORD LIVESTOCK INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY CITIZENS INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
JERSEY. HARTFORD 1S,CONN THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, BOSTON, 12, MASS NEW YORK UNDER- 
WRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 38, N. Y TWIN 
CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN, 
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PROGRESS: 


NEW 
SOURCES 


OF 


ELECTRIC POWER 
ARE COMING 


Research shows feasibility of techniques 
which could be widely adapted by business 


YOUR BUSINESS soon may have 
revolutionary new sources of electric 
power to run its machines. 

Ways to get electricity economi- 
cally directly from atomic or ther- 
monuclear reactions still seem in the 
distant future. But two important 
developments—the fuel cell and the 
plasma generator—promise practical 
results within five years or so. 

Intensive research has _ proved 
each of these developments techni- 
cally sound and potentially eco- 
nomical. Both are based on princi- 
ples which have been known for 
years, but recent progress has 
stemmed largely from technology 
developed since 1957. 

The fuel cell, in essence, is a bat- 
tery which does not need recharg- 
ing and does not wear out. It pro- 
vides a continuous flow of energy 
through an electrochemical reac- 
tion. Only its fuel must be replen- 
ished. 

Three types of fuel cells have 
been shown to be feasible: 

1. The hydrogen-oxygen cell, 
which uses these two elements as 
consumable electrode materials. 

2. Carbonaceous cells, which use 
some form of fossil fuel (such as 
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natural gas) and air as consumable 
materials. 

3. Solid electrode cells, in which 
the electrodes themselves constitute 
the fuel. 

Of these types, the hydrogen-oxy- 
gen cell is furthest along in devel- 
opment. 

Early models have already been 
employed in electric welding, to 
drive fork-lift trucks and as portable 
power plants. 

One plant being provided to the 
Army and the Marine Corps weighs 
only 30 pounds but puts out 200 
watts at 24 volts. Used to operate 
portable radar equipment, the plant 
“eats” metal hydride as fuel with 
air as the oxidizer. With 72 pounds 
of fuel this plant does the work of 
1,200 pounds of conventional bat- 
teries. 

Carbonaceous and solid electrode 
cells are less advanced, although 
one Midwest company has devel- 
oped a carbonaceous unit which 
generates 15,000 watts and drives 
a tractor through a direct-current 
motor. 

Some advantages of the fuel cell 
are that it has few moving parts; 
its exhaust consists of carbon di- 





oxide or water, which do not pollute 
the air; it is light; it is virtually 
noiseless; it has long life. 

Some disadvantages are that the 
fuel cell is mainly a low-voltage, 
direct-current device, which means 
it is not suitable for power trans- 
missions of any distance; its best 
performance requires above-average 
temperature and pressure condi- 
tions; fuel storage is likely to be 
somewhat unwieldy; the fuel itself 
is expensive. 

All of these disadvantages are 
expected to be overcome soon. 

Fuel cell experts believe their 
brain children hold great promise 
as a source of household power, to 
operate motor vehicles—especially 
heavy ones, to power motors of all 
kinds in areas where usual fuels for 
producing electricity are not readi- 
ly available. 

Some believe that fuel cell-pow- 
ered, four-wheel drive automobiles 
are an eventual certainty. 

Regenerative fuel cells are also 
in the picture but their practical ap- 
plication seems further away. Such 
cells will employ a closed system 
in which the necessary fuel and oxi- 
dizer are regenerated from the cell’s 
exhaust. 

Solar or nuclear energy are the 
usual sources suggested for this type 
of system. 

Fuel cell development today is 
most advanced in the United States, 
England, Germany and Russia. In 
this country some 20 industrial 
firms, plus a number of educational 
institutions, are at work. Estimates 
are that research support alone has 
increased from an annual $1.5 mil- 
lion. to $3 million in the past two 
years and shows signs of skyrocket- 
ing. 

The plasma generator has grown 
mainly from industrial efforts to ex- 
plore the new field of magnetohy- 
drodynamics, which is the science 
of controlled nuclear fusion. 

But where controlled fusion ap- 
pears distant, its requirements for 
handling hot ionized gas, called 
plasma, have turned up an impor- 
tant new way to create electrical 
energy. 

This is done by shooting plasma 
at high speeds through a strong 
magnetic field. Since ionized gas 
conducts electricity, the moving 
plasma performs the function of the 
armature in the conventional gen- 

(continued on page 88) 
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UNION DEMANDS 
continued from page 43 


ployer went far enough, it held, in 
giving the union a list of subcon- 
tractors for maintenance work and 
a description of the work being 
done. 


Moving 

Some companies are paying the 
penalty for agreeing to give the 
union a voice in their freedom to 
move to another locality. 

A number of rulings handed down 
by arbitrators and courts hold the 
companies financially liable for 
moving in violation of their union 
contract. 

The U. S. District Court has or- 
dered a shoe manufacturer to pay 
the United Shoe Workers $78,011 
for moving from Philadelphia to 
Hanover, Pa., for economic reasons 
more than three years ago. 

The company was forbidden by 
its union contract to move for any 
reason. The court awarded the un- 
ion $50,000 in punitive damages 
and $28,011 in dues it would have 
collected over the next 20 years 
from the 33 employes who lost their 
jobs. 

The 20-year period was based on 
the court’s reasoning that the com- 
pany, having been in business 40 
years, had a life expectancy of an- 
other 20 years, during which the 
union could have expected to col- 
lect dues. 

The court refused to go along 
with the union’s demand that the 
company be made to return to 
Philadelphia or make jobs available 
to the terminated employes in Han- 
over and pay their moving expenses. 

In discussing the damages suf- 
fered by the union, the court said 
it recognizes the union’s right to re- 
ceive dues from its members and to 
maintain its prestige among other 
unions. 

A stiffer jolt was handed to a New 
York clothing manufacturer who 
moved his operation to Mississippi. 
An arbitrator’s award of $200,000 in 
damages to the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers was upheld by the 
lower courts. 

The union waived payment of 
the damages after the employer 
agreed to re-establish his business 
in New York City and to pay about 
$40,000 in vacation payments to 
his New York employes. 


Shifting business 


Sometimes it is advisable for 
valid business reasons for a multi- 
plant company to shift production 


from one locality to another. Ad- 
vantages may include lower costs, 
lower wages, easier access to mate- 
rials and markets, more efficient 
plant, or other reasons. 

Unions resist this sort of move, 
particularly if it means the loss of 
jobs. 

The International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union went even 
further. It struck four Virginia 
plants of a dress manufacturer who 
decided to import dresses from a 
plant it operated in Ireland. 

The union forced the company to 
agree to set up a fund from which 
it would make payments to any em- 
ployes in the Virginia plants who 
lost work or jobs as a result of the 
imports. 


Investments 


The AFL-CIO is urging the invest- 
ment of union, welfare and pension 
funds in government-guaranteed 
housing mortgages in competition 
with commercial lending institu- 
tions. 

The objective is to make more 
mortgage money available at lower 
interest rates. 

The AFL-CIO has in mind the bil- 
lions of dollars in jointly adminis- 
tered welfare and retirement funds, 
union benefit funds, and union 
treasury funds. 

It estimates that investment of 
30 per cent of the reserves in these 
funds in mortgages will decrease 
the tendency of trustees to place so 
much of the funds in speculative 
equities or in low-yield government 
bonds, and will encourage the in- 
vestment of huge sums of idle cash. 

It has set up a special Depart- 
ment of Investments to advise un- 
ions on mortgage investment. 

In the larger industries, such as 
steel and automobile manufactur- 
ing, and many smaller ones, the em- 
ployers guarantee a level of benefits 
and provide the necessary reserves 
to meet their commitments. These 
reserves are unilaterally adminis- 
tered by the companies, through 
trustees. 

Some of the companies in this 
position have been under sporadic 
pressure from union leaders, includ- 
ing Walter P. Reuther, president of 
the United Automobile Workers, to 
invest the funds to support social 
welfare projects. 

These include slum clearance, 
medical care and other programs as 
well as housing. 

The pressure for bargaining on 
this subject will increase now that 
the unions have their own program 
for investing in this type of activ- 
ity. END 
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PowER is a social necessity. It is 
the stuff from which order is de- 
rived. Without the exercise of pow- 
er, businesses could be neither 
established nor maintained. Within 
an organization, use of power guards 
against anarchy. Its use is the ex- 
ecutive’s most important responsi- 
bility and one he cannot shirk. 

Yet we all know that power can 
corrupt, spawn tyranny and vio- 
lence, dethrone the mighty, and 
crush freedom. 

It is this demonic aspect of power 
which is given most attention. Ac- 
tually, power is basically neutral. 
It can be good or bad, depending 
on how and why it is used. But to 
use it successfully, the executive 
must know precisely: 


> What power is. 
> What it is not. 
> How it is acquired and exercised. 


What power is 


Power may be defined as the ca- 
pacity of an individual to modify 
the behavior of others as he desires 
and at the same time to resist modi- 
fying his own behavior in a manner 
he does not desire. 

It is not only one of the most 
pervasive human needs, but also 
one of the earliest a human ac- 
quires. Born into a world populated 


This is the third in a series of 
four articles. The final article will 
appear next month. 
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with powerful adults, a child grad- 
ually becomes aware of the advan- 
tages of power. He usually passes 
through a state in which he at- 
tempts prematurely to reduce the 
power gap between himself and his 
parents and other adults. He usually 
experiences just enough success and 
failure to strengthen the power drive 
in his developing character. 

Some children grow up with all 
their thoughts and feelings centered 
in the love of power. In others the 
need for power is limited by other 
motives, such as desire for com- 
panionship and concern for others. 

We know that such organizations 
as business and government com- 
monly bring out the latent power 
drives in people. Usually, we think 
that the power drive is expressed 
by one who orders the activity of 
others, but the need for power may 
be seen in obedience to commands 
as well. By submitting to authority, 
the subordinate shares in the power 
of his superior. He gains a measure 
of control over his superior by serv- 
ing his purposes. 

Consequently, executive life of- 
fers a rich assortment of power sat- 
isfactions. It is understandable why 
executive relations are basically 
power relations. 


What power is not 


Power is not authority, although 
often confused with it. Authority is 
the recognized right to use power, 
but it is not power itself. An ex- 





POWER: HOW TO USE IT 


Here are some revealing insights 
into a puzzling business problem 


ecutive may have power over cthers 
without authority to use it. He may 
also lack power to use the authority 
he has. The ultimate limitation on 
the exercise of power is the indi- 
vidual himself. 

Much executive power is derived 
from superior knowledge, ability to 
decide and command, or magnetic 
personality. Consider the president 
of one large corporation. His reso- 
nant voice and contagious exuber- 
ance command immediate attention. 
Wherever he goes he dominates his 
environment. This man was initially 
given the organizational authority 
which he now holds because he had 
acquired a wide sphere of personal 
power. 

Because his ability to control 
others far exceeds that normally 
attributed to his position, his power 
cannot be called authority. 

Consider, on the other hand, the 
executive who gives an order that is 
not carried out. His power is less 
than his authority. His subordinate, 
by disobedience, is increasing his 
own power at the expense of his 
superior. 

Eminently qualified power-hold- 
ers are seldom concerned whether 
their power is based on authority. 
This is the secret of their success, 
but also sometimes the basis of their 
failure. They make the mistake of 
extending their power so far be- 
yond their authority that they be- 
come vulnerable. For this reason, 
the top executive systematically re- 
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arranges his organization to ac- 
complish two things: 

One is to persuade authority-giv- 
ing centers, such as boards of di- 
rectors, to grant additional author- 
ity to back up the power he has 
already acquired. 

The other is to eliminate those 
elements that his power skills can- 
not control. 

Force is not power. Force is trans- 
lating executive power into the most 
extreme form of action. The execu- 
tive who fires a subordinate who 
did not carry out an order is em- 
ploying force but the action suc- 
ceeds because of authority. It may 
demonstrate the waning of power or 
the abuse of power. 

The true essence of power is that 
its results are predictable. The ex- 
ecutive whose orders are obeyed 
has power. If, over a period of time, 
they are always obeyed, the con- 
sequences of any future command 
can be reliably predicted. 


vey 


When force must be used, the re- 
sults are not reliably predictable. 
The replacement for the man fired 
may be unable to carry out the 
order, performance may be delayed, 
other men may quit in sympathy. 

That is why force seldom in- 
creases power but draws upon power 
without replenishment. 

Power is not status either. Status 
refers to the relative position, rank, 
or standing that an individual has 
in the organization. One who stands 
high in the hierarchy might not 
have as much power as another 
with lower rank. 

The executive uses status symbols 
to show that he is both important 
and powerful. However, the power 
that appears to come with status is 
actually a characteristic of the posi- 
tion. Status may symbolize power 
but it cannot substitute for it. 

Popularity is not power. An ex- 
ecutive may be powerful, but not 
generally popular. Genuine execu- 


tive conflict is rarely settled by a 
popularity vote. 

On the contrary, differences in 
power usually resolve it. 

Authority, status, and popularity 
cannot meaningfully and usefully 
exist without the immediate support 
of power and the ultimate sanction 
of force. And whatever authority, 
status, and prestige an executive 
has can be preserved by his ability 
to control others who are capable of 
granting and withholding these im- 
portant attributes. 


How power is acquired 


Executive power is generally and 
most conveniently acquired by un- 
remitting pursuit of it. This pursuit 
must be honorable and orderly and 
must recognize the needs and goals 
of the organization. 

Only infrequently does business 
give power to the executive who 
does not seek it; nor is it given to 
the executive who seeks it for his 





True power-holders seldom worry whether they are acting with authority 
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POWER 


continued 


own ends. The ideal is to give power 
to those who both want it and will 
use it for the ends of the organiza- 
tion. The individual who does not 
actively seek power is not typically 
accustomed to its use and effects. 
There is little proof that the self- 
sacrificing individual is more capa- 
ble of dealing with power than one 
who actively seeks it. 

It is customary in business for 
the executive to seek more power 
just as it is for him to wield ef- 
fectively the power he already has. 
Power is dynamic and volatile. Be- 
cause it is ready at any moment to 
change masters, power is not sub- 
ject to monopolistic control. 

In the business organization every 
job has a sphere of influence and 
consequently every job has an effect 
on the performance of some other 
job. 

In a sense, the holder of a job 
represents the power of the organ- 
ization focused in one individual. 

This positional power tends to- 
ward permanence because the power 
structure of the organization tends 
to become fairly fixed over a period 
of time. This means that positional 
power is highly predictable. The 
occupant, no matter who he is, must 
fulfill certain basic duties and re- 
sponsibilities. 

However, the executive is not a 
robot who mechanically transmits 
the power the organization gives 
him through his position. It takes 
skill to operate effectively as an 
agent of power for the organization. 
This brings into the picture the per- 
sonal power skills which enable the 
executive to translate positional 
power into effective action. Besides 
using his personal skills to fulfill 
the obligations of his particular 
position, he may use them to go 
beyond his authorized power. 

The successful executive is typi- 
cally not happy with whatever pow- 
er may go with his office. In fact, 
we think of a powerful executive as 
a man whose influence is not cir- 
cumscribed by a manual of job re- 
sponsibilities. He creates the greater 
share of his power by applying his 
inner resources. 

In short, the strong executive not 
only transmits power, but generates 
it. 

If much ability is required to 
exercise the power that comes with 
a position, an even greater ability 
is required to extend one’s power 
over vast stretches of activity with 
comparative ease and effectiveness. 
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This is made more difficult by the 
fact that organizations understand- 
ably resist extension of power be- 
yond prescribed limits. If they did 
not, aggressive executives would 
quickly build up a number of power 
camps, each seeking to overcome 
the others. 

Rather than risk crumbling, or- 
ganizations prefer rigidity, even at 
the danger of slow death through 
structural stagnation. 

However, the genius of modern 
organization is that it has built-in 
rewards that challenge executives 
to incur the risk that comes with 
the drive toward expansion. The 
major reward is power itself. 

Even if there were no organiza- 
tional prohibition against expansion 
of executive power, there still would 
be grave risk because of a human 
tendency jealously to guard one’s 
already acquired power. The typical 
executive believes there is only so 
much power to be divided in any 
organization. 

If one individual acquires more 
power he must take it from some- 
one else. 

Actually, the executive may get 
a bigger slice of the power pie by 
increasing the total size of the pie, 
but this fact is not easily demon- 
strated. 

The organization man has found 
a way to escape this tension-ridden 
situation. Rather than attempt to 
extend his personal power against 
the resistance of others, he attempts 
to gain power by being promoted to 
a higher position. 

But to go up he must do exactly 
what his position normally calls for, 
and not attempt to gain influence 
beyond this accepted orbit. Conse- 
quently, he appears unambitious, 
loyal, cooperative, and unegotisti- 
cal. He is, in short, a team man. 
Naturally, he wants everyone else 
to play the game his way or the 
structure might change and thereby 
reduce his chances for promotion. 

This kind of executive never real- 
ly has a chance to use or develop 
his inner powers and consequently 
is never able really to master his 
organization. 


How power is exercised 


Closely related to how power is 
acquired is how it is exercised. This 
raises the question of what execu- 
tive power skills are. Power is main- 
tained and increased through exer- 
cise. Each form of power activity 
becomes more perfect by practice. 

Naturally, higher uses are more 
concerned with refined power skills. 
We often think of power in terms of 
an executive who throws his weight 





around. This kind of exercise is 
common. Power under any name 
spells domination. But what distin- 
guishes the lower uses from the 
higher is the degree to which power 
is disguised. 

The most refined power skill is 
the ability to control others without 
letting them know it. To make oth- 
ers act as you want is power; to 
make them want to act your way is 
supreme power. This is accom- 
plished by making sure the indi- 
vidual sees that certain behavior 
will result in greater opportunity 
for him. There need be no actual 
mention of the specific way he is 
expected to behave. Rather, making 
the proper choice is the logical re- 
sult of the situation in which he 
finds himself. 

This is not persuasion, since there 
is an implicit threat of some degree. 
But when this is skillfully done, the 
individual is under the impression 
that he is behaving according to his 
own will. 

Less refined is the positive at- 
tempt to gain control by holding out 
hope of reward or fear of punish- 
ment. Intimidation is the control of 
behavior by placing certain of the 
individual’s rights and privileges in 
jeopardy. 

If the truth were known, we would 
be surprised how much we act ac- 
cording to the aims and wishes of 
others. 

We should not be upset, however, 
for the fact that so much of what 
we do is done willingly attests to 
the success of power and not to its 
abuse. 

A sense of proportion is essential. 
At any crucial time the exercise of 
executive power varies in degree 
and kind. This may be called the 
power mix. The executive mixes 
the ingredients of power resources 
available to him from within and 
without to meet the requirements of 
the immediate situation. 

The manager may use his supe- 
rior knowledge, seasoned lightly 
with prestige or authority, or he 
may try persuasion blended well 
with dashes of threat or reward, or 
any combination. Whatever the oc- 
casion, the executive power mix 
must be sufficiently comprehensive 
to preserve gains already won and 
advance causes not yet accepted or 
sustained. 

—EUGENE EMERSON JENNINGS 


REPRINTS of “Power: How to Use 
It” may be obtained for 10 cenis 
a copy or $7.00 per 100 postpaid 
from Nation’s Business, 1615 H St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Please 
enclose remittance. 
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PROGRESS 


continued from page 38 


appraisal of your company’s policies 
and practices will probably pro- 
duce a better understanding of and 
a greater satisfaction with most of 
them. 

Only after you have clearly recog- 
nized a shortcoming or after you 
have come up with a practicable 
way of doing something better 
should you seek a means of express- 
ing your idea. 

Dr. Ordway Tead, administrator 
and educator, says: “What com- 
panies want of young executives 
rising to administrative eminence is 
not a quiet acceptance of puzzling 
policy issues as they arise. They 
want critical and experimental at- 
titudes. They want courage to face 
up to older men inured in tradi- 
tional practices.” 

If your attitude is passive, if you 
regard the status quo as the best of 
all possible company worlds—the 
rust will soon gather on your idea- 
producing apparatus. 

When that happens, the chances 
are that you will become the man 
the organization needs for routine 
tasks, but not for top management 
responsibilities. 

The inquiring approach separates 
idea men from the dullards. If you 
are not surveying the scene around 
you with a view toward improving 
it, you will probably never see the 
scene from a higher plateau. 


Be flexible 


A business leader who, from time 
to time, sticks uncompromisingly to 
an idea in which he believes is to 
be admired. But when he is glued 
to every one of his opinions, to 
every one of his ideas, and to every 
one of his recommendations, he is 
sure to affect others adversely. As 
a result he will create a climate of 
equally stubborn resistance. 

Flexibility is required in dealing 
with the changing circumstances in 
business. 

To be flexible is to have an open 
mind about ideas—yours as well as 
those of others. To be flexible is 
to recognize that there may be sev- 
eral ways to solve the same prob- 
lem; to understand that at times 
you cannot go by the book in deter- 
mining a course of action. 

Occasionally, a well meaning ex- 
ecutive bent on proving how flexible 
he is will go too far. Here are some 
of the telltale signs of the wrong 
approach: 


@ In a situation involving Manager 
Smith and Manager Jones, Vice 
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President Black tells Smith one 
thing and Jones another. This kind 
of appeasement leads to administra- 
tive collisions. 


@ Because there is a difference of 
opinion among his principal aides, 
Vice President Black keeps putting 
off a decision that should be made. 


e@ At a staff conference, the vice 
president allows the participants to 
talk on and on without limitation, 
even though they keep repeating 
the same points. 


Flexibility is the middle course 
between stubbornness and _ weak- 
ness. It is an attitude that influences 
a top management man to be fair in 
enforcing the rules and to use com- 
mon sense in dealing with people. 

One of the most valuable by- 
products of flexibility is growth of 
mind and spirit. 

By listening carefully to ideas, 
by reading widely both inside and 
outside your field of specialization, 





Guide to your attitudes 


If you answered “yes” to questions 
1 through 7 and “no” to the remain- 
ing questions on page 39, your at- 
titudes in the situations described 
are good. They should be main- 
tained and strengthened. Where 
your answer indicates an undesir- 
able attitude, you should concen- 
trate on changing it. 

After you have read the article 
on attitudes, study the questions 
and your answers again. The review 
will give you added insight into 
the. practical significance of your 
attitudes. 





you can add to your information 
and increase your ability to under- 
stand, interpret, evaluate, and lead. 


Be positive 


An executive’s approach to an as- 
signment has a definite bearing on 
whether he will carry it out suc- 
cessfully. 

His chances for success rise if his 
approach is affirmative—that is, if 
he undertakes tasks with the feel- 
ing that he can master them. This 
is not to say that he is an unrea- 
sonable optimist or is a happy-go- 
lucky scatterbrain. Rather, he rec- 
ognizes that most tasks in business 
can be accomplished if there is a 
willingness to analyze them and 
then organize a plan of attack. 

Conversely, the man who says to 
himself, “This job is too big for 
me” or “I doubt if I'll be able to 
solve this problem on my own” or 
“I can’t even figure out where to 





start” permits his fears and doubts 
to grow. His chances of logically 
analyzing the problem diminish. 

There is the additional factor of 
the effect a positive or negative ap- 
proach has on others. Let us as- 
sume that the problem-solving abil- 
ity of two junior executives is 
about the same, but that one ap- 
proaches his assignments positively 
and the other doesn’t. It is only 
natural that their superior officer 
will be more inclined to give the 
tougher assignments and ultimately 
greater responsibility to the man 
who responds affirmatively. 

The man who constantly com- 
plains about the factors that make 
a problem difficult to solve or an 
assignment tough to complete will 
soon convince management that he 
should not be given weighty respon- 
sibilities. As one company president 
says, “I can always find lightweights 
to do the easy jobs. What I keep 
looking for are men who eagerly 
take on the hard jobs.” 

It’s not wise to assent to every 
suggestion made or to say that you 
can successfully complete every 
mission you are assigned. Certain- 
ly it is important to evaluate the 
possible pitfalls in a project. But if 
you find yourself quashing every 
suggestion and continually carping 
about the obstacles in every assign- 
ment, you are displaying a nega- 
tive attitude. 


Be willing to learn 


Several top executives of a large 
metals corporation were discussing 
the most important attribute of 
their recently retired president. It 
was agreed that it was his willing- 
ness to listen to the ideas of his as- 
sociates, to hear them out from be- 
ginning to end. Naturally, he did 
not always agree with their pro- 
posals. But he sincerely believed 
that he could learn from others. 

This encouraged subordinates to 
confer with him. It made him well- 
liked. As a result, he was able to 
lead with a minimum of effort. 

Executives normally meet hun- 
dreds of people in the course of 
their activities. Many of these en- 
counters are casual and some new 
acquaintances are neither knowl- 
edgeable nor stimulating. But it is 
just as true that many persons with 
whom contact is made offer ideas 
worth listening to. The question is: 
Are we predisposed to listen? 

An attitude of “I know all that I 
need to know to do my job well’”-- 
whether conscious or unconscious 
—will produce an iron curtain that 
keeps new ideas from penetrating. 
On the other hand, if you adopt the 
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viewpoint that there is much to 
learn from others, you will find 
yourself consciously tuning in to 
what others say and write. 

One of the stiffest tests of a good 
attitude is the executive’s willing- 
ness to accept personal criticism. 
Many men who are quite receptive 
to the ideas and suggestions of 
their associates are hypersensitive 
when someone points out a _ per- 
sonal fault. The criticism is ig- 
nored, laughed off, or violently dis- 
puted. Sometimes the recipient is 
so thick-skinned about criticism 
that he develops an ability not to 
hear it at all. 

Successful executives don’t go 
out of their way to seek criticism 
—but they don’t run away from it 
either. What better or faster way to 
learn than to have another person 
tell us something we are doing 
wrong? Experience is a good teach- 
er, but not the only one. 

Your attitude with respect to 
learning from others is vital. Once 
you believe you can, you will be- 
come the beneficiary of an invalu- 
able continuing education. 


Be courteous and modest 


A position of power sometimes 
results in a temptation to be 
brusque and even rude in dealing 
with subordinates. To some, the 
temptation. is too great. Before 
long, the raised voice, sarcasm, and 
abruptness become substitutes for 
leadership. 

The mature executive recognizes 
that bad manners add nothing to 
authority. Subordinates may qua- 
ver at the sound of the boss’s voice 
or at the sight of his face, but qua- 
vering rarely produces a_ self- 
reliant, self-propelling worker. In 
the long run, a subordinate who 
dislikes his superior will do only 
what he is required to do, not what 
he is capable of doing. 

Authority is also tarnished when 
it is accompanied by a lack of mod- 
esty. There is no faster way for an 
executive to lower the morale of 
his subordinates than to tell them 
unceasingly how good he is. 


Respect yourself 


The modern business leader de- 
mands and expects respect from his 
employes, but not servility. The 
groveling subordinate is as out-of- 
date as the quill pen. 

Yet some executives persist in 
being servile. The most pitiful ex- 
treme in this kind of behavior is 
exemplified by the man who liter- 
ally jumps from his. chair whenever 
a higher ranking executive ap- 
proaches. The trait is particularly 


unattractive in men of competence | 


and long-experience. For them, it is 
a real stumbling block. As the presi- 
dent of a large equipment-leasing 
company said about one of his 
firm’s long-time employes: “Jim 
has the qualifications and experi- 
ence to take on a bigger post, but 
he lacks the assertiveness to make 
a success of it. He’s so eager to 
agree with me that he says yes be- 
fore I ask the question.” 

The poise we display in the pres- 
ence of others, and particularly in 
our relations with superiors, is an 


important factor in personal ad- | 


vancement. 
It is well to remember that poise 
is largely a reflection of the respect 


we have for ourselves. Maintain it | 


at all costs. 


Give credit to others 


Man’s basic desire for recogni- 
tion is just as valid in business as 
in other human endeavors—so long 
as 
bounds. 


When the drive for recognition 


becomes so_ all-consuming _ that 
there is no longer a willingness to 
share credit with others, it back- 
fires in several ways: 

® Associates become reluctant to 
cooperate on projects because they 


feel they will receive none of the 
credit. 


® Superiors soon become weary of 
the man who claims he deserves 
all the credit for every job he un- 
dertakes. 


® Most people have a hearty dis- 
taste for egotists and prefer to 
avoid them. , 
® Recognition is a two-way street. 
The man who doesn’t give recogni- 
tion to others usually gets as little 
as possible in return. 


The desire to give recognition to 


others is the mark of a mature in- | 


dividual. Today’s successful leader 


gives credit to other people freely | 
and frequently. Even when it is | 


clear that he could focus all atten- 
tion on his own contribution, he 
goes out of his way to praise those 
who have played some part in the 
effort. 


Be realistic 


Nearly all of us engage in wish- 
ful thinking from time to time. 

But, while a little daydreaming 
is harmless, a steady dosage can 
impair our ability to think realis- 
tically. 

In business, it is dangerous to de- 
velop the habit of turning away 
from reality. Office problems do not 
get resolved by imagining how 
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continued 


pleasant the job would be without 
them. A promotion doesn’t come as 
a result of savoring the reaction of 
friends to such a prize. An unpleas- 
ant relationship with an associate 
won’t disappear by conjuring up a 
delightful picture without him in it. 

At times it may be politic to give 
someone else a relatively favorable 
interpretation of an unpleasant sit- 
uation or an unfavorable develop- 
ment. But self-acceptance of these 
same rosy interpretations is a 
snare. The further you stray from 
reality, the harder it is to get back 
to it. 

Here is a typical example of 
what happens when an everything- 
is-rosy attitude prevails: A business 
manager, addicted to wishful think- 
ing, attributes qualities of persist- 
ence, judgment, and competence to 





What can business expect 
from new Congress that 
will meet in Washington 
next month? 

For an informed forward 
look, turn back to 

page 35 and read the 
article entitled 

“‘New Congress: What It 
Will Do” 





employes in his division which they 
do not possess. 

On this faulty premise, he con- 
ceives and tries to carry out an im- 
portant project. The task is beyond 
his employes’ abilities. The project 
fails. In this instance, a realistic at- 
titude would have led the manager 
to lay aside the project or—more 
realistically—to find replacements 
capable of carrying it out. 

It is bad enough when we allow 
other people to fool us, but cer- 
tainly far worse when we fool our- 
selves. 


Take other fellow’s point of view 


Whether we do well in human re- 
lations depends greatly on our atti- 
tudes toward the various persons 
with whom we come in contact— 
toward newcomers to the company, 
toward business competitors, toward 
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outside consultants, toward techni- 
cians, toward older men, toward 
women in business, toward nation- 
als of other countries. 

Looking at things from the other 
fellow’s point of view involves more 
than comprehending what he says 
or does; it means trying to under- 
stand why he says or does it. 

If we can appreciate, for ex- 
ample, why an associate who has 
been with the company 40 years 
resists a new idea, we will not only 
get along with him better but im- 
prove our chances of selling the 
idea. During the next 24 hours, try 
this test. In each personal contact, 
look between the lines of the con- 
versation to determine the other 
person’s motive, his aim, his back- 
ground, and his position in relation 
to your own. You will find that al- 
most every personal encounter has 
an important dimension under the 
surface. 

Once you develop the knack of 
examining problems and relation- 
ships from the other person’s point 
of view, you will be able to work 
with him much more effectively. 

A word of caution: 

It is foolhardy to suppose that it 
is possible to get along with every- 
one you meet or even that it is 
worth while to do so. 

On more than one occasion you 
will bump into someone whose 
words or actions are completely in- 
effectual or unbecoming. If, after 
examining the reasons for his con- 
duct you find no extenuating cir- 
cumstances, you can probably use 
your time more profitably in win- 
ning other friends and influencing 
other people. 

The points made above have 
probed vital attitudes. If your self- 
test has revealed weaknesses in 
your attitudes, you have uncovered 
a personal obstacle course, but one 
which you can do something about. 
Try it. And then take this same 
test in six months to see how much 
you have changed your attitudes, 
and in the process, yourself. 

Remember, wherever you are, 
whatever job you are doing, whom- 
ever you are dealing with, and 
whatever your aspirations are— 
your attitudes are showing. Put 
them to work for you. 

—HOWARD R. DRESSNER 
Assistant Vice President 
New York University 
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Wall Street Journal 
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Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. NB-12 
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FIND INDISPENSABLE 
MAN-THEN FIRE HIM 


A startling suggestion? Here’s 
reason why you should follow it 


ONE OF THE biggest blocks to maximum perform- 
ance is the businessman who, by making himself 
indispensable, thwarts the initiative and productivity 
of those working under him. 

It’s management’s job to: 


> Find the indispensables. 


> Understand why they are more of a harm than a 
help. 


> Reform them—or discharge them. 


Find the Indispensable Man 


The first thing you inust realize is that in search- 
ing out the indispensables you are not looking for 
monsters. So-called indispensable men are basically 
good people. They are typically hard workers, people 
who are fully competent in their fields—sometimes 
unusually so. The rub is that they delegate too little 
responsibility to people under them. This stunts the 
growth of their subordinates and deprives the organi- 
zation of a vitally needed supply of able and promot- 
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able personnel. The indispensable also blocks his own 
promotion because he develops no one who can move 
up to his job. 

What are the characteristics of the indispensable 
man? 

He’s the fellow who knows everything. He has all 
the answers, usually in detail. Nobody else knows— 
simply because he confides in no one beneath him. 
He parcels out work in fragments so that no one else 
gets the broad view. This practice may not be con- 
sciously Machiavellian. Frequently, however, it is 
deeply rooted in habit because it has gone unchal- 
lenged or the practitioner has had no time for re- 
flection and self-criticism. 

When the indispensable man does delegate, he 
usually goes through the form but holds back the 
substance. 

His view of the matter is simple and direct. Why 
should he delegate something to a subordinate if he 
can do it better—and perhaps faster? 

The indispensable man is surrounded by the utterly 
dispensable. Who needs talent? What he wants is a 
first-class messenger service—errands competently 
dispatched, routines faithfully executed. 


Why he is harmful 


Typically, the indispensable man’s personal rela- 
tionships on the job are poor. His pre-eminence, his 
splendid isolation, breed an arrogance, an impatience 
toward subordinates that is revealed in many subtle 
and some obvious ways. Peremptory correction of a 
colleague in an open meeting usually heads the 
indictment. But this is matched by scorn on all oc- 
casions for ill-formed ideas or inadequate proposals. 
Of course, he seldom gets anything else from his 
subordinates since no one else knows what he knows. 

The indispensable man thus succeeds in creating a 
permanent level of mediocrity around himself. Clearly 
no one can succeed him, no one can take over his 
major responsibilities since no one has ever fully 
shared any one of them. 

In the long run, an executive can succeed only if 
he liberates the creative energies of others. Today’s 
business needs to mobilize and draw upon all its 
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resources, especially the ingenuity, intelligence and 
enthusiasm of its people. 

Consider the administrative officer in a wartime 
emergency agency who asked for an assistant. The 
only qualification standard he could give was that he 
wanted a man just like himself “of 20 years ago.” 
This man could tolerate no competition. His asso- 
ciates had to be younger and less experienced, and 
they must not entertain novel concepts of how a job 
might be done. For a time he was indispensable—an 
administrative Gulliver in a land of Lilliputians. Of 
course, this monopoly didn’t survive because in fact 
his knowledge was not unique, only in momentary 
short supply. Government is not unusual in this re- 
spect; it isn’t even dramatic compared to some busi- 
ness situations. Since we have defined the indispen- 
sable man as the supervisor who knows all and 
doesn’t delegate and doesn’t teach, you may want to 
choose your own examples. Here are others: 

In one company there is an indispensable man who, 
among other responsibilities, assembles an advertising 
budget from several section chiefs. He subsequently 
participates with top management in establishing the 
final budget figures. After the budget is set, he in- 
forms his subordinates that such-and-such budgets 
are approved. So far so good. But now back to limbo 
again. Despite the general planning which goes on 
simultaneously, each of his subordinates must send up 
for advance approval every proposed expenditure, re- 
gardless of the amount involved. The subsequent 
voucher for payment follows the same route. Thus 
our indispensable man is well informed and in con- 
trol, but he has taken his own time to approve three 
times—and in fragments—what he once approved as a 
coherent whole. 

This is patently a waste of time. Unfortunately, it 
is much more a waste of people. While he has made 
himself feel important and needed—in short, indis- 
pensable—he has downgraded his subordinates to the 
level of senior clerks and has succeeded in making 
them feel insignificant. Moreover, he has kept his 
subordinates in a state of irritation or apathy, al- 
though presumably they are somehow to be creative 
managers of their particular programs. 

Consider the case of the indispensable industrialist 
who never puts a man into a management job until 
he is convinced that he is absolutely ready. On the 
surface this seems a proper position for a manager to 
take. The fact is, however, that someone’s being ready 
to the satisfaction of this industrialist means that he 
has fully demonstrated his competence to do that 
particular job before he gets the assignment. Now, 
aman cannot do a job until he is in it and in fact 
has the responsibility. To ask him to prove conclu- 
sively that he can do it in advance is to build a 
bridge almost impossible to cross. 

It is axiomatic that people learn faster in a live 
situation than from observation, even with some 
coaching. Indeed, the same amount of coaching given 
to the man on the job, as opposed to coaching him 
on the sidelines, would bring him along much faster. 
But most important, the majority of people rise to 
tesponsibility and it is the loss of their enthusiasm 
and resourcefulness which constitutes the real penalty 
for tolerating the indispensable man. 
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This is the situation created by the indispensable 
industrialist. Aside from the delayed utilization of 
talent which his approach requires, it also becomes 
necessary for him personally to accept the responsi- 
bility and to perform the tasks that at least another 
half dozen people ought to be doing. The fact that 
he is both better qualified and a better practitioner 
does not make up for the geometric increase in the 
total effect that could have been created by the uti- 
lization of the six less experienced managers under 
his guidance and with his occasional participation in 
the really major items. 

There are other drains on the organization’s re- 
sources that flow from the mother-hen approach. 
Notable among these are the delayed hopes and the 
frustrations of those who are only partially partici- 
pating, those who are standing by against the day 
when, by some miracle, they are qualified. All of us 
know, because at one time or another we have ex- 
perienced it, that the sense of accomplishment is the 
greatest reward that any person in a working or 
artistic situation can achieve. Achieving this sense of 
accomplishment has become the goal of all who work 
in a setting such as the modern company. 

Because it is increasingly difficult to achieve in our 
complex society, the really perceptive manager would 
extend special efforts to make it possible. By limiting 
the opportunities of his people to achieve this sense 
of accomplishment, the indispensable man is robbing 
both himself and his subordinates. They lose the 
satisfaction of a job with genuine responsibility, and 
he loses the maximum effort of his group. 


How to remedy the problem 


The indispensable man is a fairly common phe- 
nomenon. From this fact you might suppose that 
ways of coping with the problem had been well ex- 
plored. This is not particularly true, and the reason 
again is obvious. The indispensable man is also 
likely to be the unapproachable man. The same char- 
acteristics which make him operate as he does also 
tend to isolate him from those relationships which, 
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FIND INDISPENSABLE MAN—THEN FIRE HIM continued 


if they had been effective and genuine to begin with, 
would have made him a different kind of person. The 
problem is how to reach the mind and understanding 
and even the heart of the indispensable man. 

The first step is to find the means to make him 
feel secure. It may seem paradoxical, but the typically 
indispensable man is psychologically quite insecure. 
One of the reasons he surrounds himself with rela- 
tively mediocre people, or at least with people who 
lack the courage to challenge him, is to maintain this 
relative position of pre-eminence. Again, his drive to 
know everything in great detail and to control every- 
thing is similarly based. Thus, the first task in reach- 
ing him is to make clear that you do not want to 
challenge his position and his valuable contributions 
to the group but only to make him more effective. 

Normally, this can be done only by the man’s 
superior. But, of course, you have a special problem 
where the indispensable man is the top man. Then 
the task must be undertaken by someone who does 
not have a direct personal stake in the outcome; for 
example, an outside management consultant, or a 
member of a central planning staff, could undertake 
the assignment. The trick is to make the man under- 
stand that nobody—and particularly the man who is 
doing the coaching—wants his job. 

What he wants to do is prepare the indispensable 
man for more responsibility through sharing the 
responsibility he already has. An instructive parallel 
can be found: Each manager stands on the shoulders 
of the managers beneath him, and if he keeps these 
managers depressed and ineffective, then he, too, is 
low. If he raises them to the highest possible degree, 
he then stands that much higher above them. 

Coaching the indispensable man to share his re- 
sponsibility means first making an inventory of the 
things he does personally; segregating these things 
into manageable and homogeneous units; then dele- 
gating these tasks to appropriate subordinates and 
effecting that delegation in such a manner as to in- 
clude due dates for the completion of the work or 
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standards of accomplishment so that the indispensable 
man can see in a concrete fashion that the task is in 
fact done, and—probably to his surprise—done well. 

The second step in the effort to double the value 
of the indispensable man is to find the means of help- 
ing him to see himself as others see him. This isn’t 
easy and not many people like the job of belling the 
cat, but there are outside resources that sometimes 
can be used most profitably. 

Some of the American Management Association 
seminars are directed toward this purpose, and more 
particularly some of the efforts of the behavioral 
scientists, notably the National Training Laboratories 
group, which puts on a management seminar for ex- 
ecutives at Arden House each year. If possible, the 
indispensable man should be talked into attending 
such a session for two reasons: First, the intrinsic 
merit of the session itself is what he needs. Second, 
he will find that the organization hasn’t collapsed 
during his absence. 

About three years ago an eastern railroad had 
several of its top people, including a line superin- 
tendent, in New York at an AMA seminar. During 
this time there was a derailment on the line. The im- 
mediate reaction of the line supervisor can easily be 
imagined, but he was under firm instructions to stay 
in the seminar no matter what happened, and he did. 

To his surprise, and subsequently to his real pleas- 
ure, he discovered that the assistant superintendent 
was a fully competent man who handled the incident 
with dispatch and got the trains back on the track 
and on schedule. Now the indispensable man could in 
fact look forward to promotion, because circumstances 
had forced him to recognize that someone beneath 
him was fully competent. 

These efforts to get the indispensable man to see 
himself as really a leader, not as an indispensable 
man, to see himself as a person who can multiply 
his effectiveness if he doesn’t try to do everything 
himself, sometimes fail. What do you do then? 

Then there is no choice but to tell the man he is 
dispensable, that you don’t need him. If you fail to 
make this hard decision, you are then making another 
decision that is more disastrous—you are agreeing to 
block the creative talents of the group as a whole. 

There are people who prefer a violin solo to a 
symphony, and we have no quarrel with their artistic 
preferences. The fact remains that in business the 
indispensable man can remain so only at terrific cost 
to others—cost in the effective use of creative talent, 
cost in the frustration and deep annoyance that 
already give our big society its ulcer character, and 
cost finally for the hardheaded businessman in actual 
profits—because no one man can exploit every op- 
portunity open to business. In summary, either cure 
the indispensable man or get rid of him. 

—E. H. BELLOWS 
Director of Personnel, 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 


REPRINTS of “Find Indispensable Man—Then Fire 
Him” may be obtained for 10 cents a copy or $7.00 
per 100 postpaid from Nation’s Business, 1615 H. St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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In adopting the name of Abraham Lin- 
coln, this company assumed the respon- 
sibility of measuring up to that great 
name—in character, integrity and 
thoughtful human service. 


ow Lincoln Life’s 
simplified Group Insurance 


can save your firm money 


Lincoln Life’s simplified group insurance cuts 
administrative costs... builds employee goodwill. 


The money-saving advantages 
of Lincoln Life’s group insurance 
stem from its amazing simplicity. 
Complicated procedures, systems, 
forms and pamphlets are con- 
spicuous by their absence. Result: 
your administrator saves hours of 
time, and your company saves 
money! 


The unusual billing procedure is 
a good example of how Lincoln 
Life simplifies, so your firm can 
save. Your administrator doesn’t 
have to prepare or check com- 
plicated monthly reports showing 
all employee names and classifica- 
tion numbers, with volumes and 
units of insurance for each. In- 
stead, he merely lists employees 
added and terminated during the 
month. Even last-day changes 
can be included. You know cur- 
rently and accurately the people 
covered and the costs involved. 


You process claims more simply, 
too—whether they are routine or 
unusual. There’s no looking 
through a catalogue of instruc- 
tions, searching for the form des- 


cribed, then matching the right 
form to the proper rules. Instead, 
a file-size case is tabbed for all 
situations. And behind each tab 
are simple easy-to-identify forms, 
with instructions printed on them. 


Another example of simplifica- 
tion is Lincoln Life’s full group 
insurance proposal. It is a single 
sheet, yet contains all essential 
facts and spells out the coverage 
details clearly. 


The announcement pamphlet 
for employees is simplified, too. 
It is short—usually two to four 
pages—and is written in easy-to- 
understand language. 


This pamphlet saves administra- 
tive time and money, because it 
doubles as the employee’s certifi- 
cate of insurance, in every state 
except Massachusetts. 


For additional information about 
Lincoln Life’s modern simplified 
group insurance, we suggest you 
phone the Lincoln Life agent in 
your community. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Its name indicates its character 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


























‘NEW CONGRESS 
continued from page 37 


and Congress face the danger of 
generating international fears about 
the soundness of the dollar and fur- 
ther problems with the outflow of 
our gold, if fiscal and monetary 
policies are sharply changed. 

The promises to get a higher rate 
of economic growth by greatly ac- 
celerated public spending signal 
strong inflationary pressures, which 
would further weaken the dollar or 
create demands for new govern- 
mental controls. 


Social 


Three times, in as many Con- 
gresses, attempts have been made 
and have failed to enact a program 
of federal grants for school con- 
struction. 

In the last Congress both houses 
passed such legislation, but the 
House Rules Committee refused to 
let the differing bills go to a con- 





Test your ego 


WATCH FOR... 


ference committee to work out a 
compromise. 

The prospect for passage of multi- 
million dollar federal grants for 
school construction seems probable 
in 1961 despite the fact that local 
communities by themselves have 
largely licked what was a critical 
shortage of facilities a few years 
ago. The school legislation also may 
include provisions for raising teach- 
ers’ pay. 

In the past decade spending for 
schools has tripled, teachers’ pay 
has gone up 50 per cent. 

Enrollments are expected to in- 
crease only about half as fast in the 
latter part of the 1960’s as during 
the late 1950’s. Rising school bond 
sales indicate more schools for the 
future, too. However, these facts are 
being submerged in the rush to 
make good on long-standing politi- 
cal promises for federal school con- 
struction. 

The National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, providing for student 





Success in business depends, more often than not, on 
what a man thinks of himself. Here’s a penetrating 
report on the nature of the executive self-image, how 
it affects behavior, and what you can do to improve 


your own self-image. 


Eight steps to better training 


New research shows that adults learn in ways that 
differ from the learning patterns of children. The 
steps needed to make adult learning programs more 
effective are spelled out. You’ll find much useful 
information in this comprehensive article. 


Needed: More leaders in business 


Final article of special four-part series explores the 
critical qualities of effective managerial leadership. 
Author tells what leadership is, what’s blocking its 
emergence in business, and how leadership can best 
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loans, fellowships and foreign lan- 
guage training, will probably be ex- 
tended and enlarged, but not until 
1962. 

New college mortgage loan and 
scholarship proposals will be ad- 
vanced. 

An immediate move is likely—de- 
pending somewhat on the shape of 
the economy—to give home building 
an injection of federal credit stimu- 
lants. Special mortgage assistance, 
government guarantees to provide 
lower interest rates and longer term 
mortgages with low down payments, 
and perhaps direct government 
loans, may be made available to 
nudge builders to put up more low 
and middle income housing. 

Not only could this be a means 
for giving a quick boost to a big 
but frequently slack segment of the 
economy, it could make a start 
toward the Democratic platform 
goal of ‘two million homes a year in 
wholesome neighborhoods.” 

One major legislative objective, 
particularly of big-city liberals, is 
to establish a new Cabinet-rank De- 
partment of Urban and Metropol- 
itan Affairs to administer metro- 
politan planning and_ expanded 
community facilities. Sen. Joseph 
Clark, Democrat of Pennsylvania, 
would call it a Department of Hous- 
ing and Metropolitan Affairs. Oth- 
ers envision a “Department of Urbi- 
culture.” 

An omnibus housing bill incor- 
porating larger subsidies for public 
housing, college housing, housing 
for the elderly, and urban renewal 
will probably get action next year 
even if the more ambitious plans 
for a new department fail. 

Two events outside of Congress 
may help the advocates of expand- 
ing the social security system to pay 
medical care costs of the aged. A 
White House Conference on Aging 
will be held next month and the 
national debate topic for college 
students this school year involves 
the question of need for universal 
compulsory health care for all 
Americans. 

Medical care for the elderly was 
a top issue in the last Congress. 
The lawmakers finally passed a fed- 
eral-state program providing more 
money for health care under public 
assistance programs for the indigent 
and new sharing grants to states 
that set up medical programs for 
sometimes needy aged not on relief. 

Some Democrats, including Pres- 
ident-elect Kennedy, fought unsuc- 
cessfully to let those eligible to re- 
ceive social security benefits get 
hospital nursing home and surgical 
care. This was to be financed by 
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raising the present social security 
tax on employers and employes. 

A new drive to enact compulsory 
health care under social security 
will begin in 1961, but there is little 
chance of final passage next year. 
Many members of Congress will 
want to give the 1960 law time to 
work. And social security legisla- 
tion traditionally is passed only in 
election years. Passage may come in 
1962 unless the viewpoint of those 
favoring private, free and voluntary 
choice of health care protection can 
thwart the liberals’ drive. An ex- 
pected move to raise the present 
$4,800 base for the social security 
tax probably will also be put off 
until 1962. 

Attempts will probably be made 
next year to pass federal legisla- 
tion aimed at the problem of juve- 
nile delinquency. Those who want 
to center more and more authority 
in the federal government lump this 
in with national problems on the 
grounds that it is a problem in 
localities all over the country. 
The Senate, in 1959, passed a bill 
to set up a Youth Conservation 
Corps, which ironically prescribed 
that the corps should be composed 
of young citizens “of good moral 
character,” a trait not typical of 
delinquents. 


Defense and foreign aid 


Defense spending will be in- 
creased in 1961. Some procurement 
of short lead-time military hard- 
ware will be made partly to pump 
up more business activity. More 
money probably will be spent on 
long-range defense programs such 
as production of Polaris missile sub- 
marines, development of the Min- 
uteman intercontinental missile, im- 
proving the Strategic Air Command 
and making the Army and Marine 
Corps more mobile. 

Spending for space exploration 
will continue at an accelerating 
rate. 

The Kennedy Administration 
might recommend changes in the 
defense organization dividing the 
armed forces according to functions 
and missions, but it is doubtful the 
services will be combined in the 
foreseeable future. 

Economic foreign aid will be 
pushed, more than military aid, to- 
gether with a multination approach 
to aid for underdeveloped countries. 
Agricultural crop surpluses will 
probably be used more as a tool of 
foreign policy—perhaps in the form 
of “food banks” in backward lands. 

Exports from the United States 
surely will be encouraged and at- 
tempts will be made to lower bar- 


riers to American products abroad 
to improve our balance of payments 
situation. However, reciprocal trade 
agreements won’t become a major 
congressional issue until 1962, when 
extension of present law will be 
considered. 


Farm and resources 


Agriculture faces new government 
controls to keep production in line 
with demand. 

Though only a fraction of the 255 
commodities produced in the coun- 
try are under price supports, the 
cost for these supports is now nearly 
$8 billion a year. And still the far- 
mers’ income shrinks. 

Mr. Kennedy has proposed a 
“supply management” approach to 
agriculture which would attempt to 
limit production to demand and 
stop rising surpluses. Farmers would 
restrict what they produce through 
quotas, marketing agreements, gov- 
ernment purchases, or crop loans. 
This supposedly would assure farm- 
ers a greater return for their pro 
duce and just as surely would mean 
higher food prices. 

What will Congress decide to do 
about agriculture in 1961? Ii un- 
doubtedly will continue some sort of 
controls. And it surely will try to 
get rid of surpluses through domes- 
tic welfare programs and foreign 
sales or give-away programs to take 
the heat off solving the gigantic 
crop glut. 

A start may be made on de- 
veloping a national water resources 
policy involving a plan for each 
major water basin for multipurpose 
dams, hydroelectric facilities, flood 
control and reclamation. Federal 
transmission lines probably will be 
built to connect generating facilities 
in widely scattered sections to en- 
large government power operations 
in the nation. 

Authorization likely will be in- 
creased for federal grants to local 
communities for sewage disposal 
facilities to contro] water pollution. 


Regulation 


If inflation becomes a problem in 
1961, the threat of new regulations 
for business will quickly follow. 

A Department of Consumers that 
would judge the fairness of prices or 
selling practices seems unlikely to 
be created in the foreseeable future. 
However, if prices rise sharply next 
year, legislation may be passed to 
force corporations in major indus- 
tries to give the government ad- 
vance notice of proposed price in- 
creases and wait for public hearings 
to justify the boosts. Or legislation 
might be passed to require the Presi- 
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dent or some federal agency to 
hold hearings on price or wage in- 
creases which appear to threaten 
economic stability. 

Backers of such bills contend that 
some industries have concentrated 
so much power they are able to “ad- 
minister” prices, in other words to 
keep them high and thereby con- 
tribute to inflation. These same 
legislators tend to overlook the eco- 
nomic power of union labor and its 
effect on prices. 

Expanding consumer credit could 
lead to legislation, also offered in 
the last Congress, to require busi- 
ness to give written explanations of 
carrying charges customers must 
pay when they buy something on 
the installment plan. 

Less likely to pass is legislation 
to make companies that plan to 
merge give the federal government 
advance notice of the merger. 


Veterans 


Passage seems possible for two 
highly expensive bills aimed at 
pleasing veterans, who, with their 
families, make up about 45 per cent 
of the population. 

One bill, passed last year by the 
Senate, would provide education 
and home and farm loan guarantees 
for ex-servicemen who served only 
in peacetime. This peacetime G. I. 
Bill would cost about $2 billion over 
five years if enacted. 

The other proposal, incorporated 
in numerous bills in the last Con- 
gress, would provide a $100-a-month 
pension for all World War I vet- 
erans regardless of age or need. For 
the estimated remaining lifetime of 
these veterans, cost of the program 
would reach about $27 billion. 


Transportation 


Congress must decide in 1961 
whether the nation’s multibillion 
dollar highway construction pro- 
gram has to be stretched out, con- 
tinued or cut back in size. High 
costs and financing tangles make 
this a hot issue. Cost estimates for 
the future will be reported to Con- 
gress early in the session. Congress 
probably won’t raise the tax on gas- 
oline, which now averages about 
10 cents on a gallon in both federal 
and state levies. 

The Democrats promise a na- 
tional transportation policy aimed 
at coordinating and modernizing 
our road, rail, water and air trans- 
port facilities. Probably more fed- 
eral money will be provided for 
airports. Railroads may see some 
relief from heavy regulation, and 
money may be provided for urban 
mass transit. END 
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ENJOY A SUBSTANTIAL SECOND 
INCOME IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


Be your own boss while maintaining your 
present business, profession or job. Prestige 
Licensed Westinghouse Laundromat 
equipped laundry stores have made many 
alert people like you financially indepen- 
dent. Because all equipment is coin- 
metered and easily operate#l by customers 
without need of attendants, many stores 
are open 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
No labor problems, no hig overhead, no 
inventories. Receive assistance on loca- 
tions, training and continuihg promotional 
help from the international organization 
that has planned over 10,000 profitable 
laundry stores, has the yeafs of experience 
and the service facilities ¢ssential to the 
greatest profits on your investment. No 
experience necessary. We offer generous 
financing at lowest monthly installments. 
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ALD, Inc. 
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Nationa SG supplies everything but the 
1 driver at flexible, local-level 
costs. On-the-spot management provides 
highest efficiency; full-service, one-invoice 
truckleasing—the LEASE-FOR-PROFIT way 
lease a new Chevrolet, or other fine truck, 
operate it as your own with no investment, 
no upkeep. 

For facts about full-service, ‘‘Lease-for- 
Profit’’ truckleasing—and the name of your 
Nationalease firm, write: 
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Send us your new address... 

- at least 30 days ahead of time. Then 
Nation’s Business will come to you properly 
addressed and without interruption. 

A simple way to do it; just tear the 
address label off this magazine and send it 
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Washington 6, D. C. 
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POWER SOURCES 


continued from page 72 


erator. Thus, one expert observes, 
“the electric generator of tomorrow 
| may have at its core a short, narrow, 
| tubular tunnel filled with rushing 
plasma, encased in magnetic coils 
running at right angles to the plas- 
ma flow.” 

It has been estimated that one 
million watts may be generated by 
plasma moving at three times the 
speed of sound through a magnetic 
field only three feet long and with 
magnetic poles six inches apart. 

The plasma generator promises to 
be relatively small, compact, rugged, 
inexpensive to build, and to operate 
15 or 20 per cent more efficiently 
than the best generators today. Its 
drawbacks are that it must operate 
at temperatures of 4,000-plus de- 
grees Fahrenheit, which creates ma- 
terials difficulties, and that consid- 
erable energy must be employed to 
produce and accelerate the plasma. 

However, definite progress has 
been made in developing _high- 
temperature materials, and ways of 
capturing and reusing much of the 
heat needed to produce the plasma 
have already proved feasible. 

When the concept becomes mar- 
ketable the plasma generator should 
find its way into any field which re- 
quires either stationary or auxiliary 
power generators. In addition, it 
may be possible to develop a small 
generator which could be used in 
many places beside the factory or 
power plant. 

So promising is plasma research 
that 300 American laboratories are 
reported active in it, and ten public 
utilities in the East and Midwest 
have joined with outstanding plas- 
ma researchers to speed its evolu- 
tion. Pilot models already built 
have produced more than 10,000 
watts and those in the design stage 
| are scaled up to 500,000 watts. 

Work also continues on two other 

potential sources of electric power 
—solar energy and _ photoelectric 
power. The former captures the 
energy of the sun’s rays and either 
converts it directly into electric 
| power or stores the energy in bat- 
| teries for future use. But the system 
| presently depends on direct sun- 
| light, and storage capacities are se- 
i verely limited. 
Photoelectric power utilizes the 
|photon, a unit of electromagnetic 
| energy with many of the character- 
istics of light. Thus far, however, 
scientists have not been able to 
'make it accomplish much useful 
work. —PHILIP B. YEAGER 
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Ad Mgr.: Well, it’s our one sure way of selling 
prospects at the point of decision — and moving 
them to our point of sale. 


MIXTG.DMR.: Use the Yellow Pages to sell? 


Ad Mgr.: Right! New NYPS lets us tell people 
why to buy as well as where. We can now run 
the same kind of selling advertising in the Yellow 
Pages as we use in other media, and reinforce 
our selling message when people are ready to buy. 


MXNG.DIR.. But what about our tricky market- 
ing set-up? 


Ad Mgr.: With NYPS, we can buy ads in any 
combination of over 4000 Yellow Pages direc- 
tories across the country. 


MATG.DIR.: Do we need 4000 directories? 
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Ad Megr.: Probably not. We buy only as many 
directories as we need to cover our market. 
There’s no waste circulation. 


WOXIG. DIR. Sounds good. Let’s move on it. 
Ad Mer.: We are — the NYPS rep and the agency 


are working on a plan right now! 
ONE CONTACT/ ONE CONTRACT/ ONE MONTHLY BIL! 
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For details contact your NYPS representative 
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Combine all 
billing and shipping 
forms into one! 


Regardless of how you bill or ship .. . 
whether by rail and truck exclusively, or 
by parcel post or express, or any combi- 
nation of these . . . Baltimore Business 
Forms will combine all forms into one. 
Invoice, labels, packing slips, accounting 
copies and bills of lading, all to be typed 
at once. 


If you have acombination of rail, truck 
and parcel post, all of the above forms 
should be used except the bills of lading 
... Which you don’t have to use for parcel 
post. When bills of lading are needed they 
can be combined in perfect registration 
and all copies can be written at one time. 
You owe it to yourself to investigate these 
quick, easy ways to organize and cut costs 
of your billing and shipping. 

Send for free samples or reeommenda- 
tions! At Baltimore Business Forms 
every representative is an experienced 
“system planner,” capable of solving any 
business form problem. Write today for 
samples or an unbiased recommendation. 
BALTIMORE BusINnEss Forms, INc., 3132 
Frederick Ave., Baltimore 29, Maryland. 


Baltimore Business Forms, Inc. 


Saving time and reducing costs in business and industry 
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Carbon Forms 
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(no carbon required) 
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Executive 
Trends 


Seminars lead as self-improvement tool 

Most executives planning specific programs for self-improvement 
in the coming year will rely on participation in management sem- 
inars as a means of accomplishing this end. 

This is indicated by answers to a question in a new NATION’s 
BUSINESS survey of top managers in a cross section of U. S. busi- 
ness and industry (see page 44). 

Seminars mentioned included the in-plant variety, programs 
sponsored by the American Management Association, and special 
seminars offered by universities. 

Slightly more than half the executives participating in the survey 
said they plan no special self-improvement programs in 1961, or 
implied as much by letting the question go unanswered. 


> The second most popular tool for self-improvement, judging from the sur- 
vey replies, is “reading’”—both in specialized fields of business and in more 
general areas. Other techniques which were noted include the use of con- 
sultants, business travel, studying the operations of competitors, or a com- 
bination of business reading and participation in seminars. 


A job that never ends 
Running through the replies to the NATION’s BUSINESS survey 
question on self-improvement (above) was a common theme: Self- 
improvement is a process which you can never really terminate. 
The president of a major computer manufacturing company ex- 
pressed that idea this way: “Improvement is a constant on-the-job 
process which includes reading, listening and discussing problems 
with executives and others—both internally and externally.” 
Another businessman—head of a company in the petrochemical 
field—said he would use both reading and seminar participation 
to sharpen his skills in ’61. “Otherwise,” he observed, “I should be 
replaced.” An airline president had a direct answer: “[My] self- 
improvement program has been going on for 45 years.” 


> The pressures of time were reflected in answers to the question. “I do all 
the reading I can,” reported board chairman. “I’m going to plan more time 
to think and plan,” said the president of an apparel manufacturing concern. 
The chief executive of a petroleum company said he averages one book a 
month and also reads extensively in business periodicals. His formula, ap- 
parently, is to make the time needed for self-improvement. 


Job shifting shows faith in economy 
Despite the current business decline and some misgivings about the 
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prospects for 1961, executives continue to show a willingness to 
change jobs. 

“This willingness to assume the risks of switching from one com- 
pany to another is a good sign that U. S. businessmen have a basic 
faith in the economy’s future,” says William A. Hertan, president 
of Executive Manpower Corporation, New York recruiting firm. 

Mr. Hertan says a great deal of job shifting is going on at 
present. Its principle impetus, he says, is the desire for increased 
pay and more favorable executive benefits. “The idea that execu- 
tives make job changes to take on greater challenges has been some- 
what overplayed,’ Mr. Hertan says. “Higher pay is still the biggest 
mover of men.” 


P One of the knottiest problems in the field of executive hiring is that of 
finding men who will move their families to towns of less than 10,000 pop- 
ulation. ‘““The social readjustment is a real stumbling block,” Mr. Hertan ex- 
plains. ‘‘Most people reared in metropolitan areas simply don’t want to 
change their living habits, and small communities—particularly one-company 
communities—make such a change inescapable.” The problem cuts both ways: 
It’s equally difficult to persuade executives to move from smaller communi- 
ties to such metropolitan giants as New York, Chicago and Los Angeles. 


How to get more from meetings 
The men who run business conferences should do their best not to 
influence the thinking of participants. 

This conclusion is one of several key findings in a recent study 
of the use of conferences by American business. The study was con- 
ducted by the National Industrial Conference Board. 

NICB found that the discussion leader’s role is the key to 
whether meetings prove fruitful or fruitless. The good conference 
leader exercises tight control of the meeting but does not dominate 
discussion. He keeps the group in order, on the subject, and mov- 
ing toward a well established goal. But he avoids making direct 
statements that could inhibit discussion and uses instead questions 
that encourage sound thinking and free expression. 


>There are times when a meeting is the wrong way to handle a business 
problem. The conference should be used only when you truly want to get the 
pooled ideas of others as a means of solving a problem. NICB’s study shows 
that executives who use consultation as a technique of management find a 
marked increase in morale because of the interest and personal involvement 
of others in decisions that affect them. 


Keep retirees working for you 

Many companies are taking steps to develop attitudes in their re- 
tired employes that will keep such people working as ambassadors 
of good will long after they have left the active ranks. 

A New York public relations firm specializing in “image manage- 
ment,” suggests specific postretirement ideas which companies 
can adopt. The firm (The Mermey Organization) says the steps are 
badly needed, since too many organizations either have no post- 
retirement programs, or pay only lip service to the function. 

Of the steps recommended, the first is to put retirees on mailing 
lists for annual reports and other vital company literature. 


> Other steps suggested are these: Have company counselor make personal 
and intelligently planned calls on retirees; encourage retirees to use the com- 
pany’s consultation services; show an interest in the physical well-being of 
retirees by encouraging them to return for annual check-ups by company 
doctors; maintain a clearinghouse for part-time and seasonal jobs. 
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NEW 
INDUSTRIAL 
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Census-proven one of 
the fastest growing 
states in the nation 
...Survey-proven one 
of the outstanding 
new industrial mar- 
kets, Colorado offers 
new industry Profits 
with Pleasant Living. 





Discover the new markets and opportuni- 
ties awaiting your company in Colorado. 
“Site-See’’ Industrial Colorado now...right 
at your desk. 


Send for Free Executive Portfolio 
“INDUSTRIAL COLORADO” 
Newly revised 9-booklet portfolio with 
up-to-the-minute data on Colorado’s 
industrial sites, assets, opportunities 
and weekend vacation wonderlands. 

All inquiries held confidential. 


COLORADO DEPT. OF DEVELOPMENT 


17 STATE CAPITOL © DENVER 2, COLO. 








Send for this 


FREE BOOKLET 


It tells why 
better papers 
are made with 
cotton fiber — 
and what this 
means to your 
business 

in economy, 
efficiency and 
prestige. 













Cotton Fiber Paper Manufacturers, 
122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send free booklet. 
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IF, IN ADDITION to operating your business at a profit, 
you want to build a more productive America, and to 
safeguard our representative form of government, 
then the National Chamber is for you. It is your kind 
of organization. 

It is a channel through which you can make your 
influence felt in national affairs. 

The National Chamber exists for its members. It 
exists to do what its members want done. 

But the Chamber does not take the place of its 
members. 

In other words, when you join this organization. 
you do not hire the National Chamber to do a job for 
you in somewhat the same way in which you would 
employ a mechanic to repair your car. 

Rather, you become a member of a team. 

You become a part of a strong national federation 
of more than 3,600 voluntary organizations of busi- 
nessmen—with an underlying membership of more than 
2.750,000—plus more than 25,000 successful business 
firms and business leaders. 

You become a part of a virogous, positive, forward- 
looking organization through which you can work to- 
gether with other businessmen to make your own 
efforts for the good of business, and for the good of 
the country, more effective. 


Five Fields of Activity 
The National Chamber operates in 
activity: 
1. FACTS—The Chamber studies national trends 
and developments, analyzes and interprets the facts, 


and disseminates the information to its members, pub- 
lic officials, writers, students and educators. 

2. POLICY—The Chamber determines where busi- 
ness in general stands on national issues—and specifi- 
cally what the business community recommends should 
be done to resolve national problems, and to keep the 
economy dynamic and expanding. 

3. RESPONSIBILITY—The Chamber keeps its mem- 
bers fully and accurately informed about legislative 
issues and proposals. It shows its members how to 
become more responsible citizens—and this does not 
mean merely how to work for sound national policy, 
but also how to assume responsibility for solving local 
and other problems, so as to eliminate the need, or the 
excuse, for more federal control. 


4. ACTION—Through its Legislative Department, 
the Chamber lets Congress know where business stands 
on legislative proposals affecting the economy, and 


shows why the recommendations of business are in the 


public interest. Through its nation-wide network of 
local Congressional Action Committees, the Chamber 
equips and encourages local businessmen to communi- 
cate with their elected representatives in Washington, 
and to give them informed views on current issues. 


5. SERVICE—The Chamber helps America’s volun- 
tary organizations of businessmen grow in usefulness, 
each in its own field and on the national scene. 

In brief, these are the reasons the National Chamber 
is your kind of organization. To learn more about this 
organization, its place and purpose, write for a free 
copy of our progress report, “The National Chamber 
—and How It Works in the Public Interest.” 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES + WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


























IN RUSSIA 


continued from page 41 


“it gives the key officers in the 
plant independence from the plant 
manager; for another, this is the 
law.” 


Stress on control 


On all levels of the Russian in- 
dustrial bureaucracy the presump- 
tion seems to be that the lower level 
is certain to go astray unless all its 
activities are minutely guided and 
checked. 

About a year ago, Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev introduced another ele- 
ment into plant management. His 
latest move, in practice, pits the 
communist party cell within each 
plant against the manager. These 
shop committees are instructed to 
report to party authorities regard- 
ing the condition of the production 
equipment in the plant; the intro- 
duction of new models of final prod- 
uct; fulfillment of important state 
orders; prompt delivery of supplies 
outside the region; quality of prod- 
uct intended for export. 

The list is long, and still growing. 
Small wonder that a few cautious 
newspaper editorials have begun to 
appear suggesting that ‘in some 
enterprises the party committees are 
actually taking over the function of 
management rather than checking 
and controlling its work.” 

Of all the pressures he has to 
contend with, the bane of the Soviet 
manager’s existence is the unreliable 
supply system. Planners in Mos- 
cow claim that the orders they give 
for the flow of materials and acces- 
sories from plant to plant produce 
better results than the market mech- 
anism. Against his better knowl- 
edge, the manager has to pay lip 
service to this myth. In reality, 
however, he is its chief victim. 

True, the manager’s bonus goes 
up with each percentage point of 
overfulfillment. But all other plants 
are also under pressure to overpro- 
duce. There is, therefore, a chronic 
sellers’ market for most supplies. 
Getting enough materials of the 
necessary quality, and at the sched- 
uled time, and by the cheapest 
route, consumes most of his en- 
ergies. 

Because there is no open market, 
the manager cannot buy supplies 
simply on the basis of his ability to 
pay. Essential materials are al- 
located centrally. At present, about 
1,200 are distributed by quota. 

Hence, the plant must have an 
authorization, called a “fund,” from 
the planning authorities. If the 
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plant is an important unit in a 
priority industry, chances are that 
its fund will be honored. But a man- 
ager in a nonstrategic industry may 
receive a fund, and still have to 
scrounge for a supplier. 

As one example, a Moscow print- 
ing machinery plant producing an 
electric engraving press has been 
seeking a regular supply of small 
motors for three years. No amount 
of letter-writing or formal requisi- 
tions helped. To this day the man- 
ager has to buy these motors, for 
cash, through retail stores; they are 
mostly motors intended for vacuum 
cleaners. Because his plant does 
not belong to a priority industry, 
his designated supplier refused to 
fill the order on the grounds that he 
was overloaded with requests from 
more essential customers. 


Role of the ‘‘pusher’’ 


Over the years, Soviet managers 
have devised their own system to 
obtain supplies. They employ a 
staff of so-called “pushers” who, in 
one disguise or another, take to the 
road to expedite the flow of ma- 
terials to their plant. 

The official press fumes against 
the employment of such human 
props to shore up the scientific plan- 
ning system. Party resolutions, too, 
regularly order the pushers to dis- 
appear. As long as they help to 
make the wheels go round, how- 
ever, they continue to be tolerated. 
There is only one unwritten rule: 
Pushers must be kept from the at- 
tention of inspectors. 

Hence, whenever possible, the 
manager tries to dovetail his use of 
the pusher with some current gov- 
ernment campaign in production. 
Right now managers are being ex- 
horted to search for new production 
methods, to study carefully what 
other plants are doing. A campaign 
of this sort offers the manager a 
side door by which he can try to re- 
solve some of his supply problems. 

However, somebody gets caught, 
and the press breaks out in indigna- 
tion. An inspector, fresh from a 
field trip in July, offered among 
others, the following firsthand ob- 
servations: 

“The Dynamo electrical machin- 
ery plant in Moscow was visited 
during 1959 by 2,187 outsiders, 
identified as students of advanced 
production methods, but who turned 
out to be disguised pushers bent on 
rounding up some scarce supplies. 

“The Lipetsk tubing plant also re- 
ceived a rush of visitors to see its 
latest techniques. But 59 of these 
proved to be pushers, out to make 
friends with the shipping staff 





through their elastic expense ac- 
counts. 

“A plant that makes automatic 
presses in Chimkent sent out a 
team of pushers to pick up all the 
motors they could as quickly as pos- 
sible. To save time, the heavy mo- 
tors were shipped by plane, con- 
trary to regulations. Pressed for an 
explanation, the plant manager ar- 
gued that, in the long run, the ex- 
pensive transportation was econom- 
ical because it prevented a halt in 
the whole production line.” 

Further complicating the life of 
the Soviet manager is the fact that 
the directives he gets are not only 
detailed and rigid, but often in con- 
flict. He is pressed, for example, to 
meet his production target but he 
is warned against exceeding the 
planned outlay on wages. Similarly, 
he is directed to reduce production 
costs. Yet, he is not free to choose 
his subcontractors. 

Generally, the plant manager 
finds it impossible to operate with- 
out a large machine shop of his own 
to manufacture such standard parts 
as nuts, bolts, screws, and auger 
bits. In the patchwork supply sys- 
tem such standard accessories are 
a source of endless headaches. 

During our visit to Leningrad 
the manager of a large electrical 
equipment plant showed us a nearly 
completed five-story building right 
on the grounds, which integrates 
the parts production now scattered 
over a cluster of small shops. 


Other headaches 


Replacements are also a problem. 
The manager whose few trucks are 
wearing out may need new ones. 
But a decision based on need will 
not get him any. 

New trucks are produced accord- 
ing to the plan; they cannot be 
obtained without a fund. What is 
more, the manager would need a 
capital allocation. 

To do repair work, he has his 
annual depreciation fund. He finds 
it easier, therefore, to patch up his 
trucks, regardless of the cost. We 
learned in Moscow that the average 
cost of repairing a truck in the 
USSR runs two to three times higher 
than the cost of a new vehicle. The 
scale of truck repair is so large that 
it takes out of the running, every 
year, some 40 per cent of the coun- 
try’s truck inventory. 

New production may be the an- 
swer, but the first goal of the plan 
is to channel steel and machinery 
to strategic industries. Accordingly, 
the planners keep truck production 
low (only 370,000 in 1959) to allow 
forced-rate building of submarines 
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“Why not cut out advertising 
and use the money to 
hire more salesmen?” 


ROBERT HELLER, for 30 years a consultant to manage- 
ment of leading industrial firms and head of Robert Heller & 
Associates, Inc., Cleveland, answers a question that has 
crossed the minds of countless business executives. 


















“‘Advertising, although indispensable in our modern 
economy, can never perform the entire marketing 
job by itself. But neither can direct selling, nor any 
other single one of such sales-producing influences 
as publicity, packaging, service or sales promotion 
that make up the marketing tool kit. 

*‘While circumstances may very well indicate a 
downward adjustment of advertising expenditures 
in order to put increased emphasis on personal 
selling, the reverse may be equally true. Particularly 
if the functions performed in a salesman’s call 
costing $25.00 or more can be discharged satisfac- 
torily by communication via advertising at a fraction 
of that figure. 

“Tt is impractical, therefore, to talk of eliminating 
any one marketing activity in favor of another. 
Instead, the question is one of weighing all of the 
influencing factors to strike a proper balance.” 


ASSOCIATION OF INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 


271 madison avenue « new york 16, n.y. « telephone murray hill 5-8921 


An organization of over 4000 members engaged in the advertising and marketing of industrial products, with local chapters in ALBANY, BALTIMORE, BOSTON, BUFFALO, 
Cutcaco, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, DALLAS, DENVER, DetRoIT, HAMILTON, ONT., HARTFORD, HousTON, INDIANAPOLIS, Los ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS, 
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continued 


and other weapons that bring higher 
political dividends. 

These, however, are minor haz- 
ards compared to the conflict in 
which the manager finds himself be- 
cause of new technology. He is un- 
der steady compulsion to force his 
monthly output as high as he can. 


| In addition, his bonus is geared to 


overproduction. At the same time, 
he must use the latest production 
processes and methods and turn out 
products of the latest technology. 

To meet his volume targets, he 
must keep the production line work- 
ing without interruption. A new 
production process, or a new model, 
necessarily involves a stoppage. At 
the least, this reduces his bonus 
pay. He is thus strongly motivated 
to resist drastic changes. 

The price of failure goes far be- 
yond the mere loss of bonus pay. 
His job and all the perquisites that 
go with it are always hanging in the 
balance. His superiors must show 
that they are ruthless, know how to 
act promptly, how to correct mis- 
takes quickly. 

The risk of failure is especially 
great because he never knows when 
it may be interpreted as criminal 
negligence. Within the memory of 
Russian adults, unsuccessful man- 
agers were judged guilty of economic 
crimes, arrested, exiled, or shot. 

In their own fashion, the party 
chieftains in the Soviet Union pay 
the manager a dubious compliment. 
In effect, they tell him that he is 
the pivotal figure in the all-impor- 
tant economic operation on which 
their own political power is based. 
He is in direct charge of a set of 
valuable assets. And the uses to 
which the party intends to put them 
are not purely economic. It is, 
therefore, impossible for the man- 
ager to guide the destiny of his 
plant with dignity and independ- 
ence. If they were freed from the 
intricate control system, the party 
command fears, the managers might 
create a national economic climate 
in which goods were produced in re- 
sponse to consumer demand rather 
than political commands. 

Such a development would not 
give the Russian rulers what they 
require for pursuing their offensive 
against the free worid. 


The author, Leon M. Herman, 
recently returned from a four-week 
tour of six major Russian industrial 
centers as one of a six-man team of 
U. S. economists. 
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CITIZENS, OFFICIALS PRAISE PUBLIC PHONES ON CITY PROPERTY 


The City Is New York. 


Just a few months ago, the first 
outdoor telephone was installed on 
city property. By the end of this year 
the citizens of New York will be able 
to telephone from more than 700 
convenient booths, located at key 
points in Manhattan. 


This new program was designed to 
bring to New Yorkers the safety, 
convenience and service of round- 
the-clock telephone facilities. 

‘To their elected officials, public 
telephones mean a welcome and sub- 
stantial addition to the municipal 
revenue. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Perhaps your community can ben- 
efit from the same kind of custom- 
designed public telephone program. 
For more information, call your lo- 
cal Bell Telephone manager. He'll 
be happy to send a representative to 
outline an outdoor telephone plan 
to suit your needs. 
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WE HAVE HIRED some new workers for the 
formidable job of running the government. 

From them we have a right to expect sound 
performance. 

Equally important, they have a right to ex- 
pect sound performance from us. 

If these people had been hired to run a corn- 
picker or a drill press, we would tell them how 
we wanted it run and what results we expected. 
Hired to run the government, they deserve no 
less. 

Like any new employes, they need help, ad- 
vice and reassurance. This is especially true 
of those newly elected to office. Few of them 
were unanimous choices. In many cases con- 
siderable numbers of their new constituents 
preferred their rivals. 

Both the winner and those he serves must 
now forget this. 

This requires the officeholder to remember 
that his job is not to punish or reward but to 
serve the people. 

It requires his supporters to curb their ela- 
tion and his adversaries, their disappointment. 
Those who entered the voting booth as Re- 
publicans or Democrats now become just Amer- 
icans. As they peel the partisan stickers off 
their automobiles, they can peel them also out 
of their minds. 

Those who take this adult view will accept 
that the majority has chosen wisely; that the 





winners—at whatever level—are those best 
fitted for the work. 

This does not make the task less monu- 
mental or the need for counsel less great. 

The thousands who were active—many of 
them for the first time—in this campaign, and 
the millions who voted on Nov. 8 still have 
work to do. 

The problems discussed in the campaign are 
problems still. The election decided only who 
shall be our agents in solving them. The best 
solutions will come through the accumulated 
wisdom of all of us. 

No elected official can be expert in taxation, 
foreign trade, medical care, prices, competition 
or the dozens of other matters with which 
public officials are asked to deal. He cannot 
know business needs so well as businessmen; 
farm needs so well as farmers; school needs so 
well as those in the school’s own community. 
But those who are experts in these fields can 
take the initiative by meeting their new repre- 
sentatives and sharing their knowledge with 
them. 

If every citizen offers friendship and guid- 
ance to his new officials, we will have a gov- 
ernment and an economy that can cope 
effectively with local, national or world events. 

If, through pique, exultation or disinterest, 
we abdicate our rights and duties as citizens, 
the whole country may have lost this election. 
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COS APECO COPYMAKER 


TM, 


7 


Available in four 
decorator colors 


COPIES EVER AHING 


Now from Apeco, the pioneer in office copying, 
comes a new copymaker engineered to copy anything 

. styled to enhance any office... priced to be 
America’s greatest copymaker value. The Apeco 
Century, priced at only $99, brings automatic copy- 
making well within the budget of every office... every 
department. 





N FREE BOOK 


Eco's 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2100 West Dempster Street, Evanston, Illinois 








They've worked their way 
into the language... 





Sixty years ago, when these trees were little more 
than saplings, the first Mack truck was built. In the 
time it took them to reach selective cutting height, 
Mack trucks long since had worked their way into 
the language. Today, “Built like a Mack” is the 
universal expression for reliable, economical, heavy- 
duty automotive transportation. 





Mack trucks serve many masters in many ways. 
Loggers, for instance, can use one Mack in place of 
two other trucks, because the traction provided by 
the exclusive Mack rear four-wheel drive is equaliy 
efficient in the depths of the forest or on the open 
road. And you’ll find them making equally versatile 
contributions in highway transport . . . oil-field haul- 
ing... construction... everywhere that trucks are 
important. 

If trucks play a part in your business, have your 


Mack representative explain the many advantages of 
operating Macks. You'll always be glad you did. 


Macks tackle every heavy-duty job—hauling clusive practice of building its own major 





timber in rugged mountains... delivering 
petroleum products ’round the clock in all 
weather ... pumping thousands of gallons 
of water hour after hour on blazing build- 
ings. These demanding duties prove daily 
the value of Balanced Design—Mack’s ex- 


components for lowest fuel and upkeep 
costs, longest service life, and greatest free- 
dom from profit-cutting downtime. Balanced 
Design is one reason for Mack’s seven-year 
leadership in diesel truck sales... why Mack 
is first name for trucks the world over. 































































SURPRISE THEM! GIVE THEM THE MOST IN 
SERVICE—WITH 2-WAY RADIO! 





Customers stay sold when you give them service above and be- 
yond what they expect. With 2-way radio on the job you 
can often have your trucks dispatched while your customer is 
still on the phone! It not only saves your customer’s time, but 
enables your drivers to make more calls per day. Today’s new 
FCC regulations bring the benefits of 2-way radio to virtually 
every business owner . .. and new RCA 2-Way Radio equipment 
is today’s best buy in mobile communications. Only RCA will 
assume one source responsibility for your 2-way radio system— 

from engineering and manufacturing to installation and servic- 
ing. Your choice of lease or purchase plans. Why not write for 
information about RCA 2-Way Radio for your business? 
RCA Communications Division, Dept. O-250, Building 15-1, 
Camden, N.J. 


RCA 2-WAY RADIO 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 











RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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After a three-evening hassle with 
Christmas cards, it dawns on tycoon- 
to-be, J. Thrist Upturn, that mailing 
is a mean, tedious, messy job; and 
why the girls in his office keep talking 
up a postage meter! 

Up to now, Mr. U (and possibly you?) 
had metered mail pegged only with big 
business. The notion couldn't be wronger! 
Now even the smallest business or office 
can have all the benefits of metered mail. 
Among the users of the DM, desk model 
postage meter, one-third average less 
than a dollar a day in postage—like it for 
its convenience. 

The benefits? First off, no stamps. No 
stamp sticking. No running out of the 
right stamp. No stamp box, guarded like 
the family jools! 


P itney ie B OWeG BS post map and zone finder. 


POSTAGE METERS 


A postage meter prints directly on the 
envelope the right stamp for any kind of 
mail. Or on special gummed tape for 
parcel post. Also prints your own small 
ad, if you want one. Seals as well as 
stamps the envelope. Makes mailing fast 
and easy, saves time and postage. And 
anybody can use a postage meter. 

Your meter is set by the postoffice 
for as much postage as you want to buy. 
Metered postage is protected from loss, 
damage, misuse; and is automatically 
accounted for. And metered mail needs 
less time in the postoffice, often makes 
earlier trains and planes. 

There’s a meter model to fit your 
needs. Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office to show you. Or send coupon for 
free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of 
latest postal rates with parcel 


PItTNEY-Bowes, INC. 
1382 Pacific Street 





Imagine doing this every day—yipes! 


The DM, desk 
model postage 
meter for the 
small mailer. 








Stamford, Conn. 


Send free DZ booklet D Postal Rate Chart to: 


Name 


Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines . . . 139 offices in U.S. and Canada. 


In Canada: Pitney-Bowes of Canada, Ltd., Dept. 382, 909 Yonge Street, Toronto. 





Address 
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ECONOMY NEVER CAME 
IN SUCH A CHOICE 


NEW 
FORD 
TRUCKS 


FOR 1961 











. 


619 new models! It's the biggest 
changeover in Ford history with more trucks 
to match more jobs, more savings on any job! 
New “Big Six’’ power for two-tonners! New 
Super Duty Diesel Tilts with the nation’s most 
popular diesel engines! Suspensions that give 
up to twice the tire life of other types! New 
Econoline models that pack more load in three 
feet less truck length! New engines that de- 
liver up to 40% more gas mileage! And all this 
at prices that give you a flying start to long- 
term savings! So for super-economy pickups 
or super-duty diesels, see your Ford Dealer... 
economy never came in such a choice! 
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NEW TOUGHER HEAVIES 
New stronger hi-tensile frames! Hus- 
NEW LOW-COST TILTS kier axles! Wider power-train choice! 
: ‘ Short, 28 in. front axle setting! New 
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saving ease of servicing! 


New Diesel powered giants! 
NEW GAS-POWERED “‘H’’ MODELS! Here for the first time 


is the sure dependability of Ford Trucks with the proven power of 
Cummins diesels! Tailor-make your highway tractor to suit your job 
— choose from eight new H-Series Tilt Cab models (up to 76,800 Ib. 
GCW), five Cummins diesel engines, five Ford ‘‘Big V”’ gas engines, 
and over 500 engine-axle-transmission combinations! Short, 28-in. 
front axle setting, 82-in. BBC dimension allows longer trailers, big- 
ger payloads. And Ford’s network of service facilities is nationwide! 








NOW...MOST LIBERAL WARRANTY PROGRAM IN THE TRUCK INDUSTRY! 


On 401, 477 and 534-cu. 
in. V-8's, Ford Dealers will 
replace any major engine 
part (block, valves, pistons, beazings, rings, etc.) 
found to be defective in normal on-highway use. 
Warranty covers full cost of replacement parts for 
100,000 miles or 24 months, whichever occurs 
first . . . full labor cost for first year or 50,000 
miles, sliding percentage scale thereafter. 


100,000 miLes 
OR 24 MONTHS 


12,000 MILES On all 1961 Ford Trucks, 
each part, except tires and 


OR 12 MONTHS tubes, is now warranted by 


your dealer against defects in material and work- 
manship for 12 months or 12,000 miles, whichever 
occurs first. The warranty does not apply, of 
course, to normal maintenance service or to the 
replacement in normal maintenance of parts such 
as filters, spark plugs and ignition points. Never 
before have you had such protection! 








AMERICAS 





New Econoline Pickup, 7 
foot body. Low price, up to 
30 mpg, 1000 Ib. less dead 
weight, 34-ton payload! 
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America’s toughest two-tonners! 


Now... in a big 262 cu. in. Six, Ford gives you the power of 
big displacement, the durability of heavy-duty construction, 
plus the economy of 6-cylinder design! Available early 1961. 
New 2-ton toughness, too, with a stronger frame . . . new rid- 
ing comfort with new smoother springs . .. and a front sus- 
pension that can give up to twice 
the tire life of other makes! 





Look for this sign at Ford Dealers 
across the country for parts and service 
on all Ford gas and diesel trucks! 
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New Falcon Compact Pickup, 6- 
foot body. Scored over 30 mpg in 
Certified tests! Load capacity 800 
Pounds! Low price! 


New Ford Styleside Pickup has in- 
tegral 614- and 8-foot bodies... 
up to 16% more loadspace. 
9-foot Styleside also available. 








FORD TRUCKS 
COST LESS 


YOUR FORD DEALER’S “CERTIFIED 
ECONOMY BOOK” PROVES IT FOR SURE! 


FORD DIVISION, Sard helor Company, 























ON Aces 
Better, faster piggyback service 


... with Rock Island’s new Retractable Trailer Hitch 
























Now shippers can enjoy a later cut-off time for loading... gain more time 
for the preparation of shipments or load on an earlier train. And 
consignees get faster unloading, more rapid delivery than ever before. 

All this is possible with the new Rock Island Retractable Trailer Hitch, 
which offers the ultimate in fast, easy piggyback service. Designed to load 
or unload a trailer on a flat car in less than three minutes, the new 

hitch cuts handling time substantially. 


This exclusive new trailer hitch was developed by Rock Island Motor 
Transit employees—specialists in both rail and motor transportation. Its 
design, developed through years of experience with trucks, trailers 

and flat cars, is another example of how the Rock Island’s know-how 

is constantly improving and expediting your freight service. 


Whether you ship piggyback, LCL, or carload, the Rock Island 
combination of experienced personnel and modern equipment assures 
fast, dependable freight service. So specify Rock Island when you 

ship or receive. Call your Rock Island traffic representative, or consult... 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


A. J. FERRELL 
Freight Traffic Manager 
La Salle Station, Chicago 5 
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Hardly any group is too small to get insurance 
under The Travelers umbrella! If four or more people are em- 


ployed in your business—the minimum number varies from state to state—your Travelers Agent 


or broker has a new package of benefits for you and your employees. @ Life Insurance, Acci- 
dental Death, Weekly Disability Income, Hospital, Medical, Surgical and Major Medical benefits 
are available in most states. @ Amounts of insurance are liberal. Administrative features are 


simple and streamlined. The cost is low. @ Ask your Travelers man today about the employee 


plan for “Four or More.” THE TRAVELERS 


insurance Companies HARTFORD 15, CONN. 
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colorful Butier Buildings are functional too! 


It’s no accident that Butler buildings are finished 
with the most striking and protective color offered 
in the industry — Butler-Tone™. Butler 
America’s number one system of pre-coating metal 
panels. Butler alone coats both sides. Butler-Tone 
adds extra years of new-looking color and time-defy- 
ing protection. Maintenance costs are minimized. 


alone uses 


RATING 6O y 
ES <4 


Add Butler-Tone to the industry’s two outstanding 
wall systems, optional roof guarantee, widest range 
of clear-span sizes and types — and you have Amer- 
ica’s number one pre-engineered building value. 

Phone your Butler Builder for the full story. He’s 
in the Yellow Pages under “Buildings” or “Steel 
Buildings.” Ask about financing, too. Or write direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


r- i” 
‘CATing ME 


7456 EAST 13TH STREET, KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings * Plastic Panels * Equipment for #3 | “4 tation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising * Contract Manufacturing 


PASTEL GRAY 


MOCHA TAN ViVID CREAM 


FERN GREEN 
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